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BALANCING THE CAMP PROGRAM 


by 


EFORE we can address ourselves intelligently to 
B the precise question of balancing the camp pro- 
gram,—we must first give brief but adequate 
consideration to two important, preliminary matters 
which are necessarily involved in any consideration of 
the modern educational camp and the program which 
it should develop. The first question has to do with 
education itself,—its aims, its purposes and its ulti- 
mate objectives; and the second must deal with the 
camp, its genesis, its history, and its ultimate place 
and function in the educational process. Before one 
can reach a clear understanding of the function of 
the modern camp in relation to education and what 
type of program can effectuate that function, he must 
first reach a clear and satisfactory concept of several 
basic matters. He must answer these fundamental 
questions: What is the nature of man,—the animal 
organism that is to be educated or “led on”? How 
does that organism respond to the educational pro- 
cess? And above all, what are the final aims, pur- 
poses and objectives to which this leading on process 


is to be directed ? 


Effects of Environment 

So much has already been said upon these several 
subjects by philosophers and educators that too much 
space need not now be taken for these preliminary 
considerations. It seems sufficient at this time to sum 
up briefly my own conclusions, as to the nature of 
man, his response to stimuli and his relationship to his 
environment and the social group of which he is a 
member; for all of the conclusions which we are to 
reach as to the function of the camp in the educative 
process, right or wrong, are based upon this personal 
concept of man and his fundamental nature, and of 
education and its function. It is unnecessary for 
us to take sides in the chaos of recent and contem- 
porary controversial philosophies concerning the 
nature of man and his response to his environment,— 
whether it is a purely mechanistic process, whether it 
is solely a matter of behavior patterns, or whether 
man is born with certain instincts, perhaps even cer- 
tain inherited traits of character which may be re- 
tarded or developed according to the educative in- 
fluences to which the individual shall be subjected. 
It seems sufficient for the purpose of reaching as 
rapidly as possible the definite subject matter with 
which we are concerned,—how to plan and balance 
our camp program so that it shall be most effective in 
establishing the camp as an integral part of the 
modern educational process,—to state briefly our con- 
cept of man as a living organism which from birth 


| _ssensitively responsible to environmental stimuli. Just 
og rs as the tiny infant will shriek with what appears to be 
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fear or terror or pain at a harsh noise or a hideous 
face or object, or will smile or coo with what appears 
to be joy at a soft, sweet sound or a kindly loving 
smile or word, so from infancy throughout life is the 
human organism delicately sensitive to every phase of 
the environment to which it is subjected and its entire 
life and character and social relationships and behavior 
will be in a sense determined by the environment, by 
the educational or leading on processes to which it 
becomes subjected, day by day and year by year, from 
birth to death. 


Modern Concept of Education 


It is obvious that this entire “leading on” process, 
this thing called education, must be considered and 
understood as a continuous and all inclusive process, 
in which there can be no intermissions or vacations. 


Every influence to which the organism is sub- 
jected is participating in his education velop— 


ment. Under this concept, education is not a prepa- 
ration for life, as under the old philosophy of the little 
red school house and the three “R’s” it was conceived 
to be, but it is life itself. In the child this process 
called education must be directed in such manner as 
to aid him so to organize his life that he shall come 
to be a fully integrated personality,—to acquire in- 
formation, to understand life’s values, to be aware 
of and responsive to life’s problems, to acquire a 
sound body and a reasoning mind and spiritual sen- 
sitiveness and point of view, to develop tastes and in- 
terests and achieve skills, to emerge gradually and, in 
a sense, automatically, from his relationships of child- 
hood and adolescence as a useful, happy understand- 
ing, physically fit adult, in an adult world. 

Just as our concept of education has in recent 
decades been undergoing a rapid evolutionary pro- 
cess, we must bear in mind that it is not in education 
alone-that this rapid change has been going on. In- 
deed, these changes in vision and concept as to the 


function and processes of education have scarcely | 


kept pace with the radical and extraordinary changes 
that have been taking place in the world around us,— 
in the physical, the social, 
which we live. Even had it not become trite to do so, 
limitations of space would not allow us to discuss 
here the “vital and fascinating material and social 
changes which have been brought about by science and 
its discoveries in a rapidly changing world. The en- 
tire social fabric has altered. The theory and tech- 
nique of education have gropingly sought to keep 
pace with these material changes. Under the old 
theory of education, the school was looked upon as 
the only educational influence upon the individual. 
Indoctrination and drill were at the heart of all cur- 
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riculum making and teaching. When the child en- 
tered the school his education began and when he 
finished his schooling it was considered to be ended. 
Information and facts were deemed the desiderata of 
all schooling,—the transmission of knowledge, the 
function of the teacher and economic efficiency the 
primary objective of education. 
Man’s Reciprocation to Society 

But educational philosophy, in common with all 
other points of view as to modern life, has entered 
upon a striking and most interesting period of change. 
Paralleling our scientific inquiries as to the nature 
of man and his adaptability to his environment, there 
has developed an understanding that education is the 
entire process of adapting the individual to his en- 
vironment, of so aiding in the building up of his per- 
sonality, that he may not only live a full highly 
integrated personal life, but that he may also con- 
tribute the utmost of which his personality is capable 
to the social order. In other words, that he shall be 
so led on and equipped educationally, that he may 
eventually be able to react upon his environment in 
such manner that he shall be effective in the recipro- 
cally essential process of adapting environment to 
the capacities and needs and welfare of man. 

The changes in point of view as to the meaning of 
education, which as I have pointed out, paralleled the 
changes in the social order, were in fact, in very large 
part, superinduced by those changes. Before we can 
fully understand, therefore, the fundamental condi- 
tions which have produced the modern camp as a 
part of this changing educational philosophy, and 
before we can fix the place and function of the camp 
and the balanced camp program in our new concept 
of the complete educative process, an understanding 
of the more striking of these social changes is es- 
sential. We can do no more at this time than state 
certain primary conclusions. 

A New Social Order Evolving 

The historical cycle of exploration is finished. The 
day of the frontier is ended. Mankind has concluded 
the historic process of seeking new worlds to conquer, 
and is now consolidating that which has been con- 
quered to the uses of mankind. We are living now in 
a scientific age,—the machine age,—when man’s pas- 
sion for discovery and progress is directed not to 
seeking new physical worlds to populate, but to the 
discovery of means whereby the already over-crowded 
habitation of the earth shall be made increasingly 
more comfortable and more satisfying. Through all 
of the several steps in civilization fundamental con- 
cepts as to the place of man in, and his relationship 
to, the social order, have undergone similar change. 
In previous eras the individual was of little conse- 
quence; the group and its welfare dominated the 
progress of civilization. Today under the social order 
which is evolving, as the underlying motif to all the 
human struggles for the establishment of rights, is 
the insistance upon the right of the individual to the 
assertion and development of his own personality. 
All of the vital and strikingly interesting social and 
economic changes which have accompanied the prog- 
ress of man to his present physical and economic 
status have been in this direction,—the emphasis upon 


the physical welfare and mental and cultural de- 
velopment of the individual, as against the previous 
emphasis upon the welfare of the group, nation or 
race. 

Here in America these social and economic changes 
have been most striking. With the elimination of 
the frontiers about fifty years ago, the opportunity 
for the adventurous pioneer life was closed. The de- 
sire for the acquisition of material wealth became the 
dominant note in our national life. Great cities grew 
up with all of the inherent uglinesses and influences, 
harmful and stultifying, especially to youth. The 
trend was away from the rural districts and into the 
great industrial centers. The small family, for many 
reasons, became the prevailing fashion. The resultant 
changes in the home life of our modern children have 
brought with them similarly important changes in 
their social, cultural and spiritual environment. Our 


city youth were being saturated with cold material- . 


ism, and immersed in the rush and excitement of our 
present day city life. Their aesthetic and cultural 
experiences were found largely in the up-to-date movie 
palace, or in their father’s automobile, with a chauf- 
feur at the wheel. The marvels of modern science 
made the mysteries of nature seem trite. Reverence 
for the majesty of the universe, which since time im- 
memorial had been expressed in some religious form 
was rapidly disappearing. Our blasé youngsters, of 
a blase, materialistic age were losing their enthusi- 
asms. All things were taken for granted and miracles 
were becoming commonplace. 


The Handicap of the School 

The next step in our consideration of this problem 
before us,—if you have accepted my premise of a 
changing philosophy of education in a rapidly chang- 
ing world, would be to analyze the place of the school 
in this readjustment, and to trace the origin, the rise 
and development of the camp as a coordinate institu- 
tion in this educational process. But again limited 
space forbids a too extensive discussion here. A few 
simple statements must suffice. In my opinion the 
school, by the very nature of its history as the tradi- 
tional and, for so long, the sole institution of educa- 
tion, is gravely handicapped in attempting to adjust 
itself to these changing needs. It has developed 
within itself a certainty of its exclusive right and 
function of education, which makes it difficult for it 
to revise its own point of view, and render it willing 
to recognize that it is only one instrument among 
several in the processes of true education. Moreover 
it is restricted by convention and tradition, and it 
must mould and develop its curriculum and _ its 


methods subject to the expectations and desires of | 


controlling groups, and finally and most important, 
of parental desires and college board requirements. 

In spite of some efforts toward reform in experi- 
mental schools, fundamentally the school is conceived 
and organized in terms of the definite transmission of 
information and factual knowledge. In order to pass 
formal tests and to meet the requirements of college 
entrance and ultimate vocational training the heads 
of its students must be crammed with prescribed and 
ofttimes undesired knowledge, in which many children 


have neither native nor acquired interest, and im 
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which many in spite of the finest native ability, fail 
in some one or more uncongenial subjects, to reach 
the artificial standard prescribed. But my aim here 
is not to develop an indictment of the traditional 
school, its functions and its methods. What I am 
seeking to do is to lead'on to a re-appraisal of the 
school and its place and function in modern education, 
so that we may come to see that there are certain 
things in the new educational program that the school 
cannot do, and to help us realize that there has been 
emerging under our very eyes for the last fifty years 
a new institution of education that is taking unto 
itself educational functions for which it is especially 
and ideally equipped, by reason of environment and 
organization. 


The Camp an Ally of Education 


We have seen that for a generation or two a new 
social order has been developing, a new concept of 
man has sprung up. The school has been found in- 
adequate, as heretofore conceived and organized, to 
meet alone these changing conditions. ‘The world has 
become set in development, in structure, and in 
thought for the education of a new kind of thinking, 
independent, yet social and spiritual minded human 
being, equipped through a new kind of leading on edu- 
cational process to take his adequate place in a chang- 
ing world. ‘The machine age has created inevitably a 
race with more leisure on its hands and for the ade- 
quate use of that leisure, the new education has had to 
find an answer. The camp in cooperation with the 
school, the home and the church, is that answer. 

I shall not attempt to trace the history of the camp 
for you. The readers of THe Campinc MacGazine 
are as familiar with that very fascinating phenomenon 
as I. But let me in passing stress a few pertinent 
facts and figures which will tell better than many 
words the dramatic implications of this historic page- 
ant. Prior to fifty years ago when the first organized 
camp appeared, such a camp was not only practically 
unheard of, but almost unthought of. In 1931 there 
were approximately 6000 camps in this country, with 
more than 1,250,000 campers, constituting “the most 
significant contribution which America has made to 
modern education.” In function it was first thought 
of as an ideal place during the period of “vacation” 
from school,—and hence, as then conceived, from 
“education” itself, to take the child, to build him up 
physically, and to give him an opportunity for that 
bodily exercise which he could not obtain adequately 
or suitably in the city streets. 


Back-to-Nature Aim of Early Camps 

In the early days of camping, before the highly 
organized long term camp was thought of, or the 
organization short term camp was starting to take 
the underprivileged children from the city streets for 
periods of varying length, what camping there was, 
was in the hands of hardy woodsmen, who sought for 
short periods at a time, to take at least some of our 
city bred lads back to the woods to roughen and 
harden them, and save them if possible from the sof- 
tening and effeminizing influences of modern city con- 
ditions. This underlying motive was of vast import- 


‘ ance in the philosophy of education which saw the 
§ development of the organized camp out of the early 


‘of the pioneer camp leaders. 


sporadic efforts. And it is still of vital importance,— 
let me say at this point in the discussion of this final 
phase of our problem of how to balance the camp 
program,—and must never for a moment be forgotten. 


Camp Programs Broadened 

Some day the history of the gradual development 
of the camp program will be compiled, but that can- 
not be done here. Again we must be content with 
accepted generalities. As the summer camp developed 
first in numbers, then in formal organization and 
length of term, those in charge gradually came to see 
that the social implications of camping could not be 
ignored, and finally, since summer was the time of 
leisure, and many hours of leisure had to be provided 
for, that activities other than the merely physical 
had to be introduced. Through a subtle and almost 
spontaneous process of development, the cultural 
activities,—those that we think and speak of now as 
the activities that primarily aid in the process of edu- 
cating for the satisfactory use of leisure time,—came 
gradually to be introduced. At first, and indeed, for 
many years, this evolutionary program developing 
process met with the vigorous and sturdy opposition 
They were horrified at 
the introduction of these activities which they opposed 
for two reasons: first because they feared they were 
cffeminizing and stultifying; atid second, because, 
conceiving of camping as an opportunity for tem- 
porary withdrawal from the material, nerve wracking 
speed manias of the new, machine age civilization, 
they contended that the inclusion of these new activi- 
ties not only softened the fibre and effeminized the 
personalities of our youth by subordinating the phys- 
ical to the cultural values of camp—but even defeated 
the vital, underlying purposes of camping by, in effect, 
duplicating the interests and activities of city life and 
education. 


Dangers of Over-Done Curriculum 

It seems to me that the inconsistencies and utter 
absence of balanced thinking along this line of pro- 
gram making is illustrated by the fact that in a recent 
magazine advertisement of one of our most highly 
honored of the pioneer campers—one who most vig- 
orously and vociferously objected to and opposed the 
introduction into the camp program of so-called non- 
camping activities, proclaimed not only a course in 
aeroplane construction, but actually a course in 
flying, in aviation itself. I venture to say this leader 
in camping sees no inconsistency in this,—but surely 
you see, do you not?—that in planning our programs 
for our camps our primary object, ahead of every 
other consideration, should be to provide our boys and 
girls with an opportunity to withdraw themselves for 
as long a period as possible each year, from the speed 
mania of the machine age, typified above all else by 
the aeroplane, and get back to a quiet and simple en- 
vironment of as nearly as possible, primitive living. 
Please understand me. I do not minimize or decry the 
value of the aeroplane as such in modern times. It 
has its great value and its important place in moderr. 
life. But not in the camp. I would keep it out of the 
camp, as far away as possible, and never, if I could 
control it, would I permit its raucous hum to disturb 
the peace and solitude of our mountain woods and 
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lakes ;—just as, if it were possible, (which of course, 
it is not) I would eliminate the speed boat, as well as 
the moving picture, the victrola and the radio. 

But there you are! Those who were deploring our 
introduction into the camp program of activities 
other than those having to do with primitive camping 
and the physical activities germane thereto, are in- 
troducing those very activities of speed and mechan- 
istic living into their programs from which the camp 
can and should offer us a wholesome, temporary 
release. 

Two Opposing Views of Camp’s Function 

But to retrace my steps, let me say that there was 
some, indeed, possibly considerable reason for the fear 
that the rapid development of cultural activities into 
the camp,—music, dramatics, arts and crafts, pho- 
tography, and the like,—might tend, and, indeed, did 
for a while, tend to weaken our camp programs,— 
and presented a real danger to the realization of our 
educational ideals and aims and hopes for the organ- 
ized, educational camp. And here we have the crux of 
our problem. With what an anomalous situation are 
we faced! The private camp has so developed its pro- 
gram that it is accused of over emphasizing the 
cultural activities and thus of weakening and effem- 
inizing the camp program while on the other hand, 
among educational circles, especially in those institu- 
tions which are engaged in training educational lead- 
ers, they are thinking almost exclusively of the school 
as the sole educational institution, and in almost every 
case where any provision is made for the training of 
camp leaders, such provision is found in the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. In other words, camp 
leaders are taking the general educational functions 
of the camp very seriously, whereas educators outside 
the camp are still thinking of us primarily in terms 
of physical development. 


Dangers of Unbalanced Program 

This situation presents a fundamental danger to 
what we believe should be an adequately balanced 
camp program,—and we now come to the point that 
I want most emphatically to stress. During my four- 
teen years as a camp director the criticism that I find 
most often directed against the camp is that there is 
an over emphasis upon physical activity in camp life. 
Parents repeatedly complain, and physicians fre- 
quently confirm them, that their children return from 
camp showing plainly the effects of too much and in- 
adequately supervised and restricted physical activity. 
Children are naturally active; they never know when 
to stop, and literally would keep going indefinitely 
unless restrained, and in order to exercise such re- 
straint adequately, activity in other directions must 
be supplied. Our modern city bred children are not 
fitted, by reason of the life they lead the balance of 
the year, for too abundant and indiscriminate exercise, 
with the result that instead of being built up and 
rendered physically more fit by their summer at camp, 
they are worn out, debilitated and physically harmed. 
So I would say to those men and women primarily in- 
terested in physical education in the camps, that their 
great concern in this problem of properly balancing 
the camp program is to see that too great stress is 
not put upon physical activity, just as I say with 


equal emphasis to those leaders who are not primarily 
interested in physical education: Beware lest you 
overstress the non-physical or cultural activities in the 
camp, and thus defeat one of the primary and funda- 
mental aims of modern camp experience. 

What Is the Ideal Program? 

Of course, our ideal balanced camp program then 
is that program which places too much stress upon no 
one phase, but is so well planned, and so intelligently 
rounded, that it will give proper emphasis to physica] 
development and also to the development of interests, 
experiences, tastes and skills, social, cultural, intellec- 
tual and spiritual, that will aim to develop a physical- 
ly fit, socially conscious, spiritually awakened, and 
culturally developed personality, prepared to take his 
or her place eventually in an adult world, equally 
fitted to be economically and socially efficient, and at 
the same time to make the best possible use of his or 
her rapidly increasing leisure time. 

This seems a trite and obvious statement of what 
will, of course, be a universally accepted ideal. Cer- 
tainly that will be the goal, you will say. But, you 
may add,—What is your formula to attain it? Do 
you acept it as the goal? Good! Then through earn- 
est and continued thought and cooperation, those 
interested in the various educational values of the 
camp ought to find no real difficulty in working out 
the formula, and in achieving the ideal, balanced pro- 
gram. Every phase of the camp program should be 
so coordinated that no one phase will be predominant. 

I have already stated in passing that if I had my 
way all of the mechanical contraptions of the ma- 
chine age, such as the moving picture, the victrola, 
the radio, would be excluded from the camp program. 
But I am afraid that this is impossible, and I doubt 
if any director has been able to achieve the ideal. The 
alternative then is to use these modern, mechanical 
instruments only in the pursuance of the general 
educational program. If basically we have definite 
objectives and thoroughly understand them there 
should be no real difficulty, with the assistance of 
trained men and women to help us, in so organizing 
and coordinating our instruments and our activities, 
so as to best and most effectually attain those objec- 
tives. Do just that with physical education. Do just 
that with dramatics, music and the rest. Study your 
group. Learn to understand and realize their needs. 
Keep your basic educational objectives in view. Then 
cither organize your program, or so help in the or- 


ganization of your camp’s program, that there will — 


nowhere be an over emphasis. Adapt physical educa- 
tion to the special physical needs of the ‘individuals 
of your group. Be understanding of and sympathetic 
to their other needs and interests. Be contemptuous 
and scornful of no legitimate part of the camp pro- 
gram. Thus and only thus can we together, all of us 
interested and active in the development of camping 
us an educational experience, hope to evolve a pro- 
gram, adequate, effective, evenly balanced, such as 
will assure to us as camp leaders a part in the devel- 
opment of our campers, not into athletes on the one 
hand, or into pedants and artistic snobs on the other, 
but into physically fit, socially effective, and cultur- 


ally, intellectually and spiritually radiant human. 
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CAMP GAMES 


by CHARLES F. SMITH 


Director of Recreational Activities, Teachers College, Columbia University 


M y observation in many parts of the country and 
in the fourteen Camp Leadership Courses at 

Teachers College, Columbia University, in pre- 
senting the subject of camp games, indicates that 
considerable progress has been made in this subject. 
The so-called “Old Timers” among the directors of 
boys’ camps can remember back to the days when 
they met to discuss games. Frequently, these dis- 
cussions were confined to the consideration of the 
adaptability of various forms of athletic games, 
sports, contests, and tournaments to camp. Most 
directors were proud of their athletic programs. Oc- 
casionally we met a chairman who was able to draw 
out of the group a few games other than athletics. 
On such occasions directors told of the very fine tra- 
ditional games they were piaying annually at camp. 
Practically all of these were games involving fighting- 
war games. So we may conclude that in days past, 
camp games were confined largely to athletics and 
wars. 

Then along came the programs of the Woodcraft 
League and Scouting which were quickly recognized 
and accepted for use in camp by many directors. 
Since these programs put no emphasis on athletics, 
some directors relegated this activity to the back- 
ground, even to the extent of allowing weeds to grow 
over their here-to-fore overcrowded athletic fields. 
Following a common weakness of mankind, many 
wished to ride on the “bandwagon” and consequently 
supposedly did away with athletics, at least that is 
what you might have thought having heard their dis- 
cussions. However, if you asked for a showing of 
hands of those who still did use athletics in camp, 
practically every one raised his hand. So you see, 
theoretically the pendulum had swung too far in the 
opposite direction. Today, most directors have 
adopted a very sane policy on the question of a bal- 
anced program of camp games and recreations, giv- 
ing athletic sports their due place. 


Place of Athletic Games in Camping 


When we consider the place of athletics in camping, 
we are pulled in opposite directions by two philoso- 
phies: (a) “The first duty of the (Camp) School is 
to teach children to perform better those desirable 
activities which they are likely to perform anyway; 
at the same time revealing higher types of activities 
and making these both desired and to an extent pos- 
sible.” Now read a statement which at first glance 
seems to reveal an opposite philosophy: (b) “Leave 
the city at home when you go to the country.” 

It seems to me that today most of our camps are 


| trying to satisfy both of the above ideas by taking 
_ &sensible middle ground. Most directors are leaving 


major athletic sports such as field and track 


_ €vents, basketball, football and hard baseball, back 
_ home in the city. Furthermore, they are trying to 
_ teach campers to perform better those desirable out- 
_ door woodsy activities which they hope campers 





will continue to perform throughout their entire lives. 
They are putting emphasis upon water sports, boat- 
ing, and canoeing; the soft ball is replacing the hard 
baseball; archery, practiced with equipment made by 
the campers themselves, is acquiring popularity. 
Minor athletic sports, such as volley ball, are being 
adapted to the woods, for the leaders have learned 
that comparatively large numbers can play volley 
ball and all one needs for a court is a piece of rope 
strung with strips of cloth, tied between two trees 
on fairly level ground. 

We should all sympathize with the directors who 
are still very fond of major athletic sports, and who 
are still, consciously or unconsciously, doing a good 
deal to promote such activities by giving them a 
prominent place in the daily program, and by further 
motivation through tournaments and permanent 
teams rewarded with prizes or letters. We cannot 
dispute them when they tell us that their campers are 
extremely fond of such activities and that they are 
all doing their best to get on the varsity. We should 
expect this quite as much as we expect boys to want 
to make their school varsity teams. Then again, 
how can we meet the argument of the director who 
puts it something like this? “When I suggested a 
modified athletic program, a number of fathers 
threatened to transfer their sons to other camps 
where such activities were given a prominent place. 
They claimed that they wanted their sons to have an 
opportunity to become athletes.” What can we say 
to the director of the organization camp who tells us 
in effect ““My campers are with me but a short time 
and they look forward to going to camp because of 
the opportunity to play baseball. Accordingly we 
are doing all we can to promote that sport.”? They 
give us a further argument which is difficult to refute, 
saying, “I believe that my campers enjoy doing the 
things that they can do well, and which they already 
know how to do. I think they enjoy baseball more 
than they do learning new and different wood-craft 
activities.” Admittedly, we cannot get very far with 
this type of director by arguing with him. All we 
can do is do our best to induce him gradually to in- 
troduce woodsy types of activities and hope that he 
will eventually leave much of the city at home when 
he takes his youngsters to camp. 

Athletic Lead-Up Games 

Camp directors should appreciate the point of 
view of the modern physical director and playground 
leader regarding athletic lead-up games for boys and 
girls under ten or eleven years of age who spend their 
entire vacation in a camp. If these youngsters are 
ever to enjoy athletic sports, they must develop the 
fundamental skills required for those events while 
they are still young. Miss Norris has pointed out 
logical reasons for lead-up games in the foreword of 
*An Athletic Program for the Elementary School. 


* (A. S. Barnes), by Leonora Anderson. 
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“More and more the idea gains ground that com- 
plicated team-games should be split into their ele- 
ments to be taught to groups of children. Simple 
games are being devised and used which involve throw- 
ing and catching a ball, running to base, tagging a 
runner, judging distance and batting with hand or 
bat. They serve the purpose of offering a type of 
game which appeals to an age which is younger than 
the team-game age and which is sufficiently compact 
so that it provides for participation of all the chil- 
dren at once. They are learning the basic skills of 
the game and getting an idea of its rules and strategy 
under conditions so simple as to be easily understood.” 


Justification of Lead-Up Games 


Lead-up games designed to develop fundamental 
skills may be justified for little children in camp due 
to the close relationship between the satisfactions they 
get in sports and the efficiency they have in perform- 
ing them. Campers, like all of us, engage whole- 
heartedly only in those activities which give them real 
pleasure. On the other hand, they forego those which 
provide but little satisfaction. If we wish to be rea- 
sonably certain that campers will carry over into 
later life either sports or camp activities, we must do 
our best to get them out of the “dub” class in those 
particular activities. If, when you were a boy, you 
never got out of the novice stage in baseball, you 
probably never played that game as a young man. 
The young man or woman who thoroughly enjoys 
swimming was the boy or girl who learned to swim 
the various strokes and execute simple dives. The 
individual who thoroughly enjoys canoeing probably 
learned the fundamental art of canoeing earlier in 
life. Boys or girls who have even limited skill in 
shooting will shoot, whenever they have a chance. 
Later, as they improve, they enjoy the sport still 
more and again, they shoot at every opportunity. 


Informal Dramatics and Rainy Day Stunts 


All forms of informal dramatics that call for no 
extended rehearsals and that permit an untrammeled 
use of the imagination and which may be produced 
with improvised properties, including playlets, im- 
promptu sketches and dialogs, short skits, panto- 
mimes and similar activities, are deservedly popular 
in camp. 

Some of our best and most natural informal dra- 
matics occur without either campers or leaders realiz- 
ing it and even without a dramatic counselor. The 
clever leader who, as the saying goes, makes “big 
medicine” in preparation for an overnight trip, arous- 
ing the imagination of campers with stories and make- 
believe so that they go back to the days of the pioneers 
in their imaginations as they cook woodsy dishes 
without regular utensils over an open fire, sleep under 
- the stars rolled up in a “tarp,” and possibly travel 
in a covered wagon or an open boat, is staging a fine 
form of dramatic play. 

Did you ever come away from a camp fire in a cyni- 
cal frame of mind saying to yourself, “Really, wasn’t it 
silly?” Yes, it was, but we all enjoyed it immensely, 
because we used our own initiative, we developed our 
own play to fit our own camp, and we used our own 
imaginations. What we need today is more leaders 
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and more books to give us plots and workable ideas 
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in skeleton form which we can dress up to fit our a 


camp. 


Directors who are interested in getting such ideas a ; 
for rainy-day stunts and informal adaptable camp- ~ 
fire dramatics will find plenty of available materia] ~ 


H 


in the following books: Games for Boys, by G. §, 
Ripley, (Henry Holt & Co.) ; Games and Recreational 
Methods and Games and Game Leadership, by Charles 
F. Smith, (Dodd, Mead and Co.). The Boy Scouts 
of America also publish a number of excellent pam- 
phlets along these lines. All the games mentioned in 
the following paragraphs are described in these vol- 
umes. 

Camp fire recreational activities that require no 
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preparation and that can be carried on outdoors with © 


comparatively poor light and with limited space in- 
clude, of necessity, passive recreations in which a few 
perform while the majority look on. The more actors, 
with correspondingly fewer watchers, the better. 
Every camp should be prepared for a rainy day 
with a list of popular and easy to stop activities, 
Such a list would include trick games and “sells” in 
which no one’s feelings should be hurt, magic games 
and tricks, and mental teasers and puzzles. Sug- 
gestions for diversion of this sort are to be found in 
abundance in the books already mentioned. 


Games of War and Battle 


With my apologies to the extreme pacifists, I per- 
sonally recommend an annual war or fighting game 
for boys in which the entire camp is divided into two 
opposing armies. The success of such traditional 
fights depends largely upon the extent to which the 
boys put their own initiative into the game, conduct 
secret councils of war, plan details, organize units 
and select officers, and devise strategic movements. 
My observations in this country and abroad indicate 
that our American boys differ from their European 
brothers who enjoy long drawn out battles involving 
considerable watchful waiting whereas our boys gen- 
erally prefer short, continuous, vigorous action, fight- 
ing man to man. Regarding games of this kind, the 
counselor must be taught that, as fine as the game 
used last year may have been, this summer it should 
be changed, varied, and improved. Camps must grow 
their own traditional games, starting with the simple 


ones, and intensifying their difficulty and interest, 


season by season. Remember that though we have 
centuries of tradition back of our best games, we are 
still trying to improve them. Such games would in- 
clude: Pioneers and Indians, Capture the Flag, Spy 
in Camp, Ambushing the Wagon Train, Lost Bat- 
talion, and Running the Blockade. 


Woodsy Games and Treasure Hunts 


Certainly, no one will question the value of woodsy 
games and treasure hunts that appeal to the imagina- 
tions of boys and girls of all ages. Such games should 
include hiding, hunting, chasing, tracking, trailing, 


observing, and stalking, like Cops and Robbers, Stalk- ~ i 


ing Games, Hunting for Diamonds, Sheep Pull Down, 
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Smugglers, Crazy Abyssinian King, Capture the 
Thief, Nature Competitions, Treasure Hunts, Desert — 
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THE PLACE OF CAMPING IN THE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM + 


ELIZABETH 
University of 
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Professor and Head of Department of Physical Education for Women 


HERE is no country in the world which has 
7 greater faith in education than the United 

States, but there-is also no country more critical 
of its own educational institutions. The feelings of 
hundreds of less articulate boys are expressed in the 
following words, written by a New York boy: (College 
Prolongs Infancy by Horace M. Kallen.) 

“In a few weeks I will be handed a diploma, have 
my hand shaken by sundry individuals, and then be 
told I have been graduated from High School. I am 
supposed to be educated. The city has provided me 
for some four years with skilled teachers and expensive 
apparatus and told me, ‘Be conscientious in your 
studies and you shall know.’ I know that I have been 
sincere, but I will tell a few things I do not know. 

“T know by heart several slices of Shakespeare and 
Browning, but I do not know how to write an ordi- 
nary form letter that would be accepted by any busi- 
ness firm. I know some irregular French verbs but if 
I were lost in the streets of Paris I would not be able 
to ask my way home. I can, ‘amo, amas, amat’, also 
‘en to oikio ton anthropon horo’, but I cannot keep 
the ledger in my father’s place of business nor send 
out his monthly statements. I am a member of the 
tennis team and know all the quirks and tricks used 
in hitting a tennis ball, but I do not know how to 
build a woodshed nor shingle a roof. 

_ “T know how to parse a sentence from Macauley’s 
essays, but I do not know how to light a match in 
the wind or chop down a tree. I have studied eco- 
nomics until my head is full of raw theories and long 
words, but I do not know the name of the Alderman 
from our ward nor the Congressman from our dis- 
trict, nor the political creeds and platforms they 
have pledged themselves to uphold. I can prove the 
square of the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the base and the perpendicular, but I do 
not know how to hang a picture, put in a pane of glass 
or paint a chair. I have studied chemistry for a year 
and have received high marks, but I know nothing of 
food values and gorge myself on what pleases my pal- 
ate. I received 85 per cent in English literature, but 
I cannot get $15 per week writing news for a news- 
paper, or write an acceptable advertisement and my 
average conversation is on the level of the tabloid. 
With the exception of the Mayor, I do not know the 
names of the other important officials of the City Gov- 
ernment, but I could at random name about 95 per 


#@ cent of the prominent movie actresses and actors, 

@ $«sprize fighters and baseball players. 
= @=«= “Surely, some vital element is wholly missing from 
@ our social system which provided for only a classical 
@ but not for a practical education. 
- Multitude of subjects, but I am not taught how to 


sa° Read before the Camping Section of the American Physical Education 


I am taught a 





Mssociation, Louisville, Kentucky, at its Annual Convention. 


apply them so that I will be able to make a success 
of myself in my struggle for and with life. Life so 
far as I have viewed it is rose-colored, mellow and de- 
lightful, but I know that life is far different than I 
see it at present. None of life’s sorrows, pains or 
struggles have been my lot to embitter and mature 
my ambitious mind. I have been led to regard life 
as a nut that must be cracked to succeed, not as a 
long hard swim with the odds becoming greater 
against you every moment and if you stop struggling 
you sink and are gone. 

“I was educated according to the ancient formulas 
for producing a scholar and a gentleman and I find 
I have to work for a living. I have no taste nor love 
for hard work, no habits for saving, no disposition 
to resist temptation and no skill in doing anything 
the world is willing to pay for. I am wholly untrained 
for efficiency and before I succeed in life I wil) have 
to undo most of what has been taught to me in school.” 

Parents, too, feel the inadequacy of the outcome of 
their children’s school experience when it comes to 
the larger phases of living. 

Robert Littel, editorial writer and dramatic critic, 
in an article entitled “What the Young Man Should 
Know” in Harpers for March, 1933, writes: 

“The average High School or boarding school is 
not modern and will give your son and mine little be- 
side formal education and even more formal sport; 
one will get him into college and the other may leave 
him with a peculiarly atrocious form of hick-athletic 
patriotism. If we parents do not supplement what 
is given by the usual schools, our sons will come out 
of them mere Christian stockbrokers with an abnormal 
craving for bodily exercises. If we want our sons to 
be able to drive a car, speak French fluently, play the 
piano, set a broken leg, and make horses do their 
bidding we shall have to look outside of the schools 
and colleges. And I submit that he who cannot do 
these things is not completely educated.” 

Our educational pioneers have set up the principles 
which would cure our schools of formalism and fu- 
tility. They have said that ecucation is not knowl- 
edge—it is a way of living; that education is growth, 
which comes only from the child’s active experience; 
that the school should not treat a child as a bundle 
of separate abilities, giving him now a dose of spell- 
ing, now arithmetic, now grammar, but as a growing 
human unit, developing through rounded experience 
into an effective adult. 


Comparison of Camp and School 
This is accepted educational theory, but in the slow 
workings of a democracy, educational practice lags 
behind. Some years ago I asked a group of college 
students to compare the opportunities for education 
in camps and schools. The first, off-hand answer 
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was that the schools gave much more opportunity be- 


cause the purpose of schools was to teach.. But cer-. 


tain questions undermined this snap judgment. How 
many waking hours do children spend in a _ two- 
months camp season? How many in school during 
a nine months year? Which gives a better oppor- 
tunity to teach good English? Good posture? Get- 
ting along with people? Good sportsmanship? 
Table manners? Character development? What is 
the purpose of camps? Even young, inexperienced col- 
lege girls got the point and recognized the essential 
opportunity presented by the camp situation. 

This opportunity has been utilized by special 
groups with a definite program to develop. Girl 
Scouts, Y. W. C. A.’s, Camp Fire Girls, have set up 
summer camps emphasizing the educational aspect 
from the start. Various University departments have 
used the camping experience to give prolonged or in- 
tensive field and laboratory training in forestry, en- 
gineering, military science, geology, biological sci- 
ences, physical education, and the like. Lately we 
have seen a great variety of these special study camps 
—hockey camps, tennis camps, dancing camps, tutor- 
ing camps, and so on. The opportunist policy of 
some of the expensive private camps to provide en- 
tertainment only, has changed to meet competition 
from the more intelligent camp directors who have al- 
ways appreciated their educational responsibilities. 
Our camp world today is a potent educational labora- 
tory, for the most part well used with valuable re- 
sults. 

Mr. Littel, at the close of the article which I have 
quoted before, has a word about camps, in answer 
to the question of how a boy may gain this large pro- 
gram of extra-academic accomplishments: 

“Only a fraction of it will be acquired in school, 
we all admit. Parents are busy, and except in rare 
cases parents are the worst possible teachers of their 
own children, who know them far too well. Summer 
camps can do some of it. American schools grant 
long holidays to their pupils from June to October, 
and the pupils, if left to themselves, use the holidays 
tc wipe out as much education as possible with a use- 
less, unsystematic, healthy good time. For this idle 
summer, the camps substitute a schedule of outdoor 
skills, and the boy who goes to summer camp usually 
comes back knowing how to swim, fish, paddle a canoe, 
toss a flapjack, and not cry too much when hurt. The 
skills taught by the summer camp end with outdoor 
sports. Yet parents are dimly aware of how little 
school teachers really teach, and cling to supplemen- 
tary education like that of the summer camps when 
they can get it. Why not enlarge the camps and 
to their outdoor curriculum add German, taught as 
thoroughly as they teach canoeing? Why not, in 
fact, apply the basic principle of Americanism and 
have two systems of education competing against each 
other? On one side, the formal schools, pouring con- 
tents into rebellious minds; on the other, summer 
camps where the children are taught definite humane 
skills, some of them much better taught than the 
schools can ever expect to do? Who knows—in 
course of time the competition might be too severe 
and the schools might go into receivership.” 
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A Prophecy 


I should like to predict, however, that the schools @ 
will be canny enough to meet this competition more # 
intelligently, and will incorporate camping as a part | 
of the school curriculum. -To prove this point, let us 


consider the pioneer camp work for mal-nourished 
children started in Dubuque, Iowa, in 1912, by the 
Visiting Nurses Association in cooperation with the 
Board of Education, followed by similar work in other 
cities. Camps for normal children, maintained by the 
Board of Education in connection with public schools, 
had their beginning in Camp Roosevelt, established by 
Chicago in 1910. An interesting circular prepared 
by Miss Marie Ready of the United States Office of 
Education entitled “Camps and Public Schools,” de- 
scribes the camps for normal children maintained by 
six city school systems, and the camps for under-nour- 
ished children, maintained by private agencies (some- 
times with cooperation from public authorities) in 3] 
cities. Miss Ready says, “In general,-the camping 
movement in its relationship to the public schools is 
us yet in its infancy. Its possibilities of development 
are unlimited. Within the next decade many week- 
end and day camping excursions will no doubt be in- 
cluded as a part of the regular school work carried 
on in public schools, and many summer sessions will 
be held entirely out of doors or in camps.” 


The Fundamental Objectives 


Of what significance is this development to those 
of us who are primarily interested in the field of Physi- 
cal Education? We have become eager, in the last 
decade, to identify ourselves closely with the general 
educational plan. Our objectives are those of the 
whole educational program of the community in which 
we teach. It is not consistent with our philosophy to 
limit our interest to the physical nature of the child; 
it is not enough to see him as a problem of motor 
skills or skeletal mechanics, organic efficiency or health 
conservation. We must understand and influence his 
total behavior. To be specific, it is not enough to 
see that Billy learns to throw, catch, and hit a base- 
ball, or to see that he cools off and cleans up after a 
session on the playground. Always opportunities 
must be offered and used for learning emotional con- 
trol under razzing or adverse conditions, for quick, 
cool-headed strategy, for confident self-expression. 
Our activity program is just one means of carrying 
out the general educational scheme. And if a camp- 
ing program is to be another means of carrying out 
the general educational scheme, we may be expected 
to contribute from our experience with outdoor ac- 
tivities. As a matter of fact, social-minded Physical 
Fducation teachers all over the country are leading 
the way in organizing day trips, week-end excursions, 
outing club activities, etc. Usually, it is the Physical 
Education teacher of high school girls who gets up & 
local Scout troop or Camp Fire, or who encourages 
her Girls’ Athletic Association to hike, swim, go boat- 
ing, have cross-country expeditions, and partake im 
the informal outdoor fun that is finding its way into 
our planned curriculum. 

Immediately we must recognize that these activities 


are but a beginning of a camping program. The |. it 
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camp which is nothing more than a round of organ- 
ized sports is pitifully inadequate in its use of an out- 
door environment. Does that mean that in provid- 
ing for camping as part of the Physical Education 
program we must incorporate in our own program ac- 
tivities which are well outside our recognized scope? 
We may answer by the well-known political formula, 
“Yes—and, again, no.” Modern education suggests 
the solution of this problem and others by the means 
of inter-departmental cooperation. The Physical 
Education expert does not wish to dominate all 
agencies contributing to a broad health program 
but, rather, to coordinate them if called on to do so. 
Likewise, in a camping program, he may coordinate 
the interests of geologists, botanists, experts in wood- 
craft, in community relations, in group singing, dra- 
matics, handcraft, and many other fields. In this 
way he can develop well-rounded plans for various 
types of camp experience—trips of varying time and 
distance, or even a more ambitious undertaking such 
as summer camp periods for school children. 


Leadership Training 


Any new element in curriculum planning must have 
its corresponding developments in leadership training. 
If Physical Education is to use the camp situation 
well, experiences in various types of camping educa- 
tion must be incorporated in the training of Physical 
Education teachers. This does not mean, necessarily, 


_ that Physical Education is to assume responsibility 


for all Camp leadership training. At the present 
experimental stage of this training it would be a great 
mistake to state dogmatically that it can best be 
done in any one kind of situation. Everyone familiar 
with camp leadership courses knows that they are 
being offered by different types of organizations, by 
camps, by business firms, and by various institutions 
of higher learning. Universities and colleges are giv- 
ing camp courses in connection with departments of 
Physical Education, forestry, sociology, education, 
by persons brought in from outside, and by coordi- 
nated effort of different departments. ‘Moreover, 
there is great variety in duration, intensity, labora- 
tory facilities, and, of course, in value of experience 
offered by leaders and learning gained by those in 
the course. Valuable suggestions as to the content 
of these courses may be found in the Standards for 
Camp Counselor Courses recommended by the Camp 
Directors Association Committee on Standards and 
Certificates, of which Miss: Marjorie Camp is the 
chairman. The reports of various sub-committees 
on different phases of camping education may be 
found in Tue Campine. Macazine for June and. No- 
vember, 1932, and April and May, 1933.. | 

It is not. the function. of this paper to. treat in 
detail the content of .such courses. I shall discuss, 
however, two important. points: (1) When should a 
Physical Education department undertake training 


4 in camp leadership, and (2) How should such a cur- 
| Ticulum be constructed?. _. 


- The premise which I have developed, that educa- 


_ tional-practice is-bound to use camping  as.an integral 
| Part-of,.its: program, implies in theory that all de- 


rtments, of -Physical: Education which do any work 
ii teacher :training- should include some camp leader- 


ship training. But in practice it has been found that 
the value of such training depends on the staff avail- 
able to give it, material facilities available for labora- 
tory work, service facilities available to utilize the 
training, and correlation with the rest of the Univer- 
sity program. By what criteria may it be determined 
whether staff members are qualified to give such 
courses? The sub-committee on General Camp Lead- 
ership, of which Miss Barbara Joy is chairman, has 
set up the following “Minimum Qualifications for the 
a of a Course in General Camp Leader- 
ship” : 

* Minimum Qualifications for the Instructor of a 
Course ‘in General Camp Leadership . 
These qualifications are agreed on by the ma- 
jority of the Committee members. 

A. Educational requirements 

1. A college graduate or equivalent. Advanced 
degree not necessary, nor the particular type 
of college education specified. 

2. Should be experienced in camping from the 
points of view of newer educational ap- 
proaches. 

3. Should also be thoroughly familiar with the 
newer trends in health, mental hygiene, edu- 
cation, sociology, administration, etc. 

B. Practical Camping Experience 
1. A minimum of two years as counselor in repu- 


table camps, at least one full season as coun- . 


selor in an organization camp, and the same 
in a private camp. The reason for varied 
experience is that no one particular point of 
view should prevail. 

2. A minimum of two years as director of a repu- 
table organized camp, preferably within two 
years from date of teaching. 

3. If possible, ten years of successful, actual 
camping experience (not vicarious camp ex- 
perience). 

C. Training in Camp Leadership Courses. 
Should have completed successfully the work 
in at least two nationally recognized camp 
leadership courses, at least one of which 
must be practical field work (such as Camp 
Directors Course given at Camp Edith 
Macy). 

DPD. Miscellaneous ; 

1. Should be familiar with the Minimum Camp 
Standards of the national camping organiza- 
tions (such as GSA, BSA, CDAA). 

2. Should have a keen appreciation and under- 
standing of the beautiful and aesthetic and 
should, through contact with students, be able 
to impart some of the importance of this 
type of thing in camp, and inspire them to 

_ the best in outdoor living. 

8, Should have a general knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the organized camping field. 

4. Should have visited at least a dozen different 
types of organized camps, spending enough 
time in each to become generally familiar 
with its program and problem. 


* THe Campinc Macaztne, June, 1932, pp. 11-12. 
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Qualifications for leaders of special phases of camp 
programs vary, but in general may be stated as in- 
terest (amounting to contagious enthusiasm), educa- 
tional perspective, and expertness in the special field. 

Material facilities for laboratory work depend on 
the type of training to be given. Special courses de- 
fine their facilities through the very nature of the ac- 
tivities. Facilities for general camp courses are de- 
scribed: by the committee :* “Ideally, all such training 
should be given in a camp, where the value of actual 
living out-of-doors with the camp set-up, sharing the 
organization of the camp, etc., cares for a certain 
proportion of the practical training. In the longer 
courses (15 hours or less of lecture to be considered 
as a “shorter” course) given in colleges, “practice 
teaching” in an approved camp for at least one sea- 
son should be added to the course of students express- 
ing a major interest in camping, and a satisfactory 
report covering such work be submitted at the end 
of the summer, and a check-up made with the director 
of the camp.” 

By service facilities available to utilize the training 
I mean 1: an interested group of students and 2: a 
demand for their services at the end of training. 
This is what Charters calls the market phase of curri- 
culum construction, and it should be studied carefully 
before a camp-training curriculum is set up. What 
percentage of graduates of your department do camp 
work? How many calls for Camp Counselors do you 
have? What is the general status of supply and de- 
mand of Camp Counselors in your part of the coun- 
try? What do you know about the camping inter- 
ests of your students? Judging by Mr. Mitchell’s 
analysis of the interests of students (Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, March, 1933, p. 60), 
young men in forestry are more interested in camp- 
ing, fishing, and hunting than are Physical Educa- 
tion majors. A study we have recently made shows 
that young women at the State University of Iowa are 
— in camping, fishing, and scouting as fol- 
ows: 


training which is our goal for camp education. 


campus cooperation. 

If the appliction of these criteria leads to the con- 
clusion that the Physical Education department is 
the one in which camping should be given, how should 
the curriculum be set up? That depends, of course, 
upon one’s philosophy of curriculum construction. 
The administrator who takes the sociological point 
of view will analyze as closely as possible the camping 
situation in his part of the country, or in the sphere 
of influence of his institution. This analysis will de- 
termine the relative emphasis to be placed on train- 
ing for private camps, organization camps, health 
camps, or school camps. A job analysis of Counselor 
duties and difficulties will give further curriculum ma- 
terial. 

The administrator who takes the point of view that 
the curriculum should be organized around the needs 
of the individual will set up objectives in terms of 
student development, he will analyze student interests 
und traits making for success in camp leadership, and 
use other familiar techniques. 

Then both administrators will be confronted with 
the practical considerations of fitting this training 
material into the local teaching situation. They will 
find that three main types of experience must be set 
up: (1) A general introduction to the possibilities of 
camping as a phase of education, either as child de- 
velopment or adult recreation; (2) Activities impor- 
tant in the camp program; (3) Actual camp experi- 
ence. 

The general introductory course should be given 
as follows, according to the Camp Directors commit- 
tee:* “The Committee seems to agree unanimously 
that semester and year courses in colleges are the 
ideal. However, it should be noted that when short, 
intensive courses are the only sort possible in view of 


INTERESTS OF COLLEGE WOMEN CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MAJORS 


1 = highest degree; 3 = lowest. 


Camping 
En- _ Parti- 

Major joy cipate Fishing 
Physical Education .. i O08 1.88 2.16 2.60 
Home Economics .... 1.53 2.53 2.09 2.71 
peurteliom § .......6.> 1.08 2.44 2.24 2.72 
OE -actcceeweaws 1.86 2.31 2.31 2.79 
ES th ike usc eitnel 1.47 2.21 2.36 2.42 


A studv of interests among your own student body 
may help to show whether courses in camp leadership 
should be given in your department or in some other. 


What Kind of Curriculum? 


Correlation with the rest of the University pro- 
gram will also help to establish this point in policy. 
We all recognize the fact that other departments—the 
science (physical, biological, and social), forestry, en- 
gineering, dramatics, music, home economics, public 
health, etc.—should contribute to the ultimate broad 





* Ibid., p. 10. 


Hunting Picnici Scouting 
2 1.56 


ng 
2.16 .64 1.24 1.56 1.80 
2.62 28f 1.12 1.68 2.37 2.68 
2.56 2.80 1.28 1.80 2.76 2.82 
2.92 2.72 1.48 1.69 2.41 2.53 
2.57 2.89 1.21 1.36 2.47 2.73 


present curriculum or administrative nia that 
their value is chiefly to open up the possibilities of the 
profession of camp counseloring to the students, to 
give them some conception of what the camping pro- . 
fession is, what the educational possibilities of the 
these shorter courses considered as a substitute for 
summer camp are, and to inspire them to further 
study, training, and experience. Their function is 


mainly to open up the camping field to many who are 
in ignorance of its extent and worthwhileness, and not 
to turn out credentialed and fully-trained Camp Coun- 


selors, as the longer courses should. In no case are 
(ConTINUED ON PAGE 17) 


Th @ 
strategic starting point may be in your department _ eo F 
or in others, depending largely upon the three previ- §@ 
ous criteria: facilities in staff, equipment, and serv. @& 
ice, and the all-important possibility of general @ 
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THE VALUE OF TRIPS IN CAMP EDUCATION 


by ALBERT VAN 


HERE seems little need to devote space to telling 
why trips are important. Some camp directors 
are interested in them. Some are not. From 


_ @ genuine out-doors standpoint, the trip of some type 


seems one of the important logical tools for education 
and the overnight trip is of course the bigger oppor- 
tunity. For the last eleven camp seasons, my greatest 
interest has been the perfection of more and better 
camp trips, on foot and by canoe. The camp with 
which I am now associated is dedicated to trips as 
a single objective. In 1932, not a boy or a member 
of the staff except my wife and the truck driver slept 
in camp for 41 nights out of the 56 days the camp 
ran. I am out with a trip myself all the time. That 
is perhaps the reason why the Editor asked for some- 
thing on trips. 


Trip Difficulties 


If organized camps are not really successful in 
running trips, there are four possible reasons: 

1. A poorly trained staff for trips. 

2. Poorly planned trips. 

3. Poor equipment. 

4. Genuine hard luck, relative to the weather or 
unpreventable accidents, both so rare that they will 
not be considered further. 

Relative to the training of the staff, there is little 
being done even now except by individual camps. The 
schools who have been giving counselor training courses 
do not seem to be interested in trip training. There 
are exceptions, of course, but lectures and round table 
discussions seem to absorb much of the educational] 
energy. Even the theory of camping, which is all that 
can be presented in a class room, is largely confined 
to the realm of psychology or pure pedagogy. Trips 
are so practical that talking of them or writing of 
them is so futile as to be useless unless the theory is 
put into practice under the tutelage of a profession- 
ally trained instructor. 

That any employee should lack an interest in young 


people, or lack some practical teaching ability, is a. 


serious handicap to the educational program of any 
camp. If the person who hires the staff is discerning 
and skillful, this is a condition that will not exist. 
A counselor may be a skilled woodsman, and a real 
scientist, yet a hopeless teacher. My experience indi- 
cates, however, that skilled woodsmen are as scarce as 
hen’s teeth around many camps. In addition to an 
interest in young people, and a teaching interest— 
the skill will come if the interest is there—a trip 
counselor must have almost all of the following traits 


and skills. 
Qualifications of Trip Leader 


1. Real ability with an axe. A trip, like an army, 


_travels on its stomach. Food demands cooking. Cook- 


ing demands fire. Fire demands fuel—usually dry 


wood. Good dry wood generally demands an axeman 


ee = who can use an axe, grind an axe, make an axe handle, 





SICLEN PULLING 


hang the axe properly, and instruct the campers in the 
use of the axe, which is the most dangerous thing done 
in camp. Three quarters of the camps I have visited, 
did not have one decent are in its equipment, one indi- 
vidual with real skill, if such an axe had existed, or 
anything to sharpen it with if axe or axeman had been 
present. Some of the camps were so pitiful in their 
ignorance that they thought they had both tools and 
axemen. I have never known a good axeman who did 
not know how to find a good wood and make a good fire. 
Check the axemanship, and you need not worry about 
the fires or fuel. I should perhaps add that, usually, 
women are out when it comes to axemanship, just as 
men are often out when genuine interest in cooking is 
concerned. In my long experience, I have met just 
two educated women with axe skill comparable to a 
meagrely trained man. Women may of course 
learn to use an axe. Not one in a thousand ever will 
learn under present day conditions. Men are usually 
available, so it may not make much difference. 

2. Knowledge of cooking, of course, outdoors cook- 
ing; but anyone who can cook indoors can cook over 
an open fire if he knows and accepts the limitation im- 
posed by outdoors conditions. The meals on trips 


should be just as good as they are in camp. Except in| 


the case of over-weights, campers should gain in 
weight on trips, if they are properly fed, and otherwise 
properly used. Trip grub runs into weight and bulk. 
For our big boys, with a party of twenty, out for two 
weeks, with food for a couple of days extra in case 
of a delay, the weight, including the food containers, 
is about half a ton. In addition to that, hundreds 
of pounds of fish should be caught and eaten. Boys 


from fifteen to eighteen, a lot of them football play- 


ers, who work as one must work on trips, need he-man’s 
food, and lots of it. Girls eat a little differently, and 
maybe twenty-five per cent less. But they also need 
more than a poetic environment for trip food. 

3. Easy ability as a disciplinarian. 

4. A real knowledge of things outdoors—animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. 

5. Ability to plan trips. 

6. Ability to buy proper equipment, and enough 
salesmanship to prove to the director and the campers 
that good equipment is highly essential if not abso- 
lutely necessary for good trips. A snappy uniform 
means nothing to the trip leader. Clothes, footgear, 
packs, food containers, canoes, tents, bedding, per- 
sonal equipment, medical kit, cutlery, and a dozen 
other groups of equipment must be obtained and taken 
care of. Judgment is needed. 

There are numerous other skills needed, but almost 
every one who has the six listed will probably have 
read the rest. 


Food, Shelter, Warmth 


In planning trips, more judgment is needed. Camp- 
ers of almost any age may take trips. The younger 
they are the simpler the trip, and the more skilled 
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and numerous the staff must, be. The place you: 
go must be suitable for the people who are going and. 


the number should be of the right size. As a general 
thing, camp trips are too big for the skill and equip- 
ment of the staff. I used to think that a party of 
twelve was always the upper limit. More experience 
indicates that it is possible to handle a trip twice that 
size with perfect ease. Big, long trips, however, may 
indicate the need for a professional cook. Cooking is 
a real trade. Every trip leader must know something 
of it. Women are often expert cooks. Men usually 
are not. The camper must eat, and there is some ques- 
tion whether or not a well paid trip leader should spend 
his time cooking. If a good cook, by chance, is more 
expensive than a good trip leader, some one is getting 
fooled. Cooks are far more plentiful, and can com- 
mand less wages than trip men with professional 
training. 

Equipment must again be referred to. Some direct- 
ors of relatively wealthy camps send trips out with 
miserable equipment. Trips are for “roughing it” and 
they do it with a vengeance. I have known camp after 
camp to send out trips up to five or six days in length, 
in a climate that might develop a three days rain, 
and where biting insects were present, with no tents 
whatever, and little chance for finding shelter. Some 
attempted to build miserable poncho shelters, in cer- 
tain instances without an axe or even a decent jack 
knife. 

The bedding is often poor and insufficient. Some 
trips in the: White Mountains are horribly equipped 
as welt:as: horribly staffed. Boys wearing standard 
camp shorts go over the hills in bitterly cold weather. 
Girls can stand-more cold with little discomfort, just 
as’ they can get on with less foods than boys. Many 
campers and a few adults:can sleep anywhere on hard 
ground, if they must,’ Some cannot, and get badly 
worn from lack of sleep because they do not have. an 
air bed, lack the training for making a bed of woods 
materials, or must camp where ‘natural materials are 
not available. 

Before much education can be accomplished or 
much fun can be had, food, shelter, and warmth must 
be taken care of. Uncomfortably cold living, malnu- 
trition, lack of sleep, exposure to rain, and insect bites 
at night are something from which the hardest boiled 
woodsman protects himself as best he can. A camper, 
paying a fee in a good camp, and lacking the case- 
hardening of the woods professional, certainly rates 
as good treatment as a lumber jack. Not only does 
he rate as good living as a river driver, but he usually 
has to have it or he is coming back to camp worn and 
tired. The equipment solves many problems. 

Perhaps we should add here, that, though girls can 
stand more exposure on less food than boys, girls are 
much more likely to overdo without complaint than 
boys, and thus require more careful watching. 


The Possible Benefits from Trips 


The first paragraph touched on the primary object 
of trips, in addition to having a lot of fun, in reason- 
able comfort and reasonable safety. Camp education 
is easier of accomplishment off the camp headquarters 
grounds. The trip leaders are in close touch with the 
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canoeing leaders, nature study leaders (who should 


never exist in name) and handicraft leaders. A trip 
man should always be a good canoeist and outdoors 
student. The canoe leader should always be a good 


trip man, handicrafts collaborator, and so on. Unco- | . 


ordinated specialties are among the many reasons for 
educational failures. If everyone who is a specialist i in 
one camp subject, is an excellent generalist in several 
more, and can turn his hand to almost anything in 
a. pinch, you may be sure that iia sci is going: to 
move along satisfactorily. 


Trips Good for Both Boys and Girls 


The final big appeal of trips is that they hold older 
campers who are “tired of camp” and slightly resent 
the routine that seems to be necessary in camps that 
include large groups of younger children. Boys and 
girls of the senior high school age are of course the 
best qualified for long trips. Less work ‘has been done 
with girls than boys, but my personal experience indi- 
cates that girls are as easily trained and more en- 
thusiastic for these trips than are boys. They are not 
as strong, but properly trained, girls of the present 
generation are plenty strong enough. 

One educational point must be carefully considered 
in trip work, or any other work with senior high 
school age campers. When they are in headquarters 
camp, or whenever it is possible, some social contacts 
with the opposite sex should be arranged. Big boys 
can develop into “rough-necks” pretty easily. An 
occasional dance or some mild social affairs with girls 
cf their own ages has a leavening effect. Girls are 
neither less nor more. Many camps for older girls are 
nunneries. The effect may be a bit different, for, in 
trips, men are often guiding girls’ trips as well as 
boys’. They are older, generally, but the fact remains 
that they are men, and there is thus a continuous touch 
of masculine influence. Boys’ trips are utterly woman- 
less, as a general thing, and Kipling knew when he 
wrote “ . . . Single men in barracks don’t grow into 
plaster saints.” 


Everywhere and for Everybody 


It is possible to run camp trips anywhere in the 
world for people of any age up to the time they get in 
their dotage. Exploration and scientific expeditions 
are nothing but specialized camp trips, and we are 
working more and more toward trips of the explora- 


tion and scientific expedition type. We now have ar-. 


rangements made to act as incidental collecting trips 
for two University museums next summer. I am all 
washed up on the professional educators “Theory of 
Play.” We are concerned with an old fashioned 
theory of work—only it is practice rather than 
theory. Young people make work out of a game as 
easily as they make a game out of work. They are 
out for fun, but a trip is a lot happier if some useful 
work of lasting value, and tangible measurement is ac- 
complished at the same time. Tangible work results 


and improved social contacts with the opposite sex. 


are the points I am most interested in now with our 
older campers. 


those concerned definitely seek this information. 
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CAP'N BILL'S 
COLUMN 


n the mountains of Crater Lake National Park 
you can get a close up picture of the President’s 
Civilian Conservation Corps. There are two 
camps here with a total of four hundred and fifty 
men and boys engaged in the work of landscaping, 
clearing fire trails and practicing insect control. 
This is what the boys are doing for Uncle Sam. But 
what Uncle Sam is doing for his ec is also an im- 
portant part of the story. 

Tonight I had the pleasure of sulin to a group 
—four truck loads to be exact. They are tanned, full 
of energy and physically fit. At the end of the Camp 
Fire they are singing, “My Country, ’tis of Thee,” 
with a new meaning. ‘They have become timber- 
minded, grasped the National Park idea. They real- 
ize that they and all the people of America own the 
Parks, that the trees there are for beauty and not 
for lumber. From Saturday noon until Monday 
morning they have time off and during those days 
many a C.C.C. boy may be seen “hunting with a 
camera” or feeding the golden mantled ground squir- 
rels. They have learned that “cutting trails” is not 
good form. They leave the wild flowers in Castle 
Crest Garden just back of their own tent circle for 
others to enjoy intact. They look with keen delight 
at a lake big enough to supply water to New York 
City for years and appreciate the fact that because 
of its natural beauty and magnificent setting it has 
been consecrated for all time to the people to whom 
it belongs. 

These boys are getting an education that was si 
afforded them in school and in spite of all that has 
been said about democracy theirs has not been hither- 
to either the opportunities or delights of the summer 
camp. Here they are getting a brief first hand course 
in natural science. “Why is Crater Lake so blue?” 
they demand of the ranger-naturalist. “Why doesn’t 
it freeze in winter?” “How did Wizard Island form?” 
and getting answers to these queries they are being 
trained in outdoor science. Whenever these boys go 
on a field trip around the rim of Crater Lake they have 
the same privileges as are at the disposal of the 
“dudes” who may come in their own cars. Crater Lake 
is all the more theirs because it has been their respon- 
sibility to help preserve, under the direction of a land- 
scape engineer, the natural beauty of the lake and to 
add to it by planting on the Rim and along the Para- 
pet native shrubbery and trees that harmonize with 
the environment. They are impressed by the camp 
ground itself with its sanitary conveniences, its free 


wood and fire places for outdoor cookery. They know 


that Uncle Sam has planted a hundred and fifty thou- 


sand fingerlings in the lake because he wants his chil- 


: » dren to enjoy good fishing. They have learned that 


@ bear is an interesting and harmless animal. They 


_ have seen deer and marmot in their native home. 
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Take Advantage. of “this 


‘Special - 
FREE 
Service 


from the makers of 


~CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Camps should require the marking of all personal 
clothing, linen, bedding, etc., with the owner's name. 
This is a protection for camps and campers alike— 
prevents disputes, losses and identifies both wearer: 
and wearables. 

For years schools and camps have used and recom- 
mended CASH’S WOVEN NAME-TAPES for mark-. 
ing because Cash’s Names are neat, permanent, safe, 
€conomical and known everywhere. Far superior to 
ink or other marking methods. Wide choice of styles 
and colors. 

Your campers ought to use CASH’S WOVEN 
NAMES this year—and to help you enforce your re- 
quirements, we will send FREE order blanks, ward- 
robe lists, etc., to your patrons on request. For 
further information, write 


CASH'S 


So. Norwalk, Conn. 








24 Camp Street 
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Naturally the picture is not all so pleasant. The 
work has not come to city bred youths without pay- 
ing a price. They have learned what it means to have 
blisters on their hands from handling shovel and axe. 
They have seen plenty of snow and endured plenty of 
heat. They have dragged themselves back to camp 
with grumbling and cursing, hungry and exhausted. 
They have been on a pinnacle and down into the rock 
pile. But after all does one not have to rub up against 
nature to fully appreciate her? It is the primitive 
experiences that campers like most to boast: about— 
afterward. 


Talking to them one finds that most of these boys 
come from Illinois. Some of them are homesick. 
Some of them want nothing better than to remain 
in the service. Most of them are appreciative of the 
opportunities offered. When this young army of for- 
esters return to their homes most of them will prob-. 
ably. carry with them not only the “Call of the 
Woods” but also a healthy attitude toward our great 
National Conservation Program and an intelligent 
support of it. 


The C.C.C. Camps as well as the National Parks 
themselves are distinctively American. Camp Direc- 
tors would do well to make the larger ideas of the 
Conservation movement an integral part of the sum- 
mer’s program. In so doing they might train more 
leaders who could take part in the nation’s reconstruc- 
tion program. Is not the conspicuous absence of 
camp trained leadership in our C.C.C. Camps an in- 
dictment of our own programs in the past? 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE CAMP 


HE contents of this issue of THe Campirne Mac- 
AZINE deal in major part with the problem of merg- 
ing the physical activities into the other phases of 
camp life, so as to produce a well balanced program. 
In this connection a number of specific questions will 


present themselves for further discussion and more- 


intensive consideration. As is indicated elsewhere in 
this issue, the program that is at present being evolved 
in the modern, progressive camp, frequently presents 
conflicts between that group of camp minded educa- 
tors who, as specialists in physical education, are 
primarily interested in the athletic camp, and those 
men and women who, as persons interested primarily 
in general education, are prone to subordinate the 
athletic phases of the program to the cultural, intel- 
Jectual and spiritual aspects. A well balanced pro- 
gram can never be developed, and standards set, until 
# common ground is reached and a common under- 
standing attained. In this connection some pertinent 
questions present themselves which must eventually be 
considered. The more important of these, which are 
here presented as suggestions for further considera- 
tion and discussion not only in the columns of THe 
Campinc Macazing, but also in the meetings of those 
primarily qualifying as experts in physical education, 
as well as in the meetings of all men and women inter- 
ested in any phase or aspect of camp education, are 
as follows: 


Ist: What of the specialist in Physical Education? 
Can he make an ideal leader either as Di- 
rector or Counselor unless he has a very clear 
conception of the fundamental and all in- 
clusive aims in camping, and unless he or she 
is sympathetic to, and by training equipped 
for, participation at least in part, in the 
other phases of the general educational pro- 
gram? I have this in mind. Just as insist- 
ence must be made on engaging specialists 
in the various departments,—music, drama- 
tics, nature, shop,—that they have both 
interest and proficiency in some of the land 
and water sports, so that they can enter 
wholeheartedly into the whole camp life, so 
must we not demand of those who are experts 
in Physical Education that they have some 
interest and experience and proficiency in 
some of those other activities,—the social and 
cultural,—which are part of the camp life? 

2nd: a. What do we mean by a balanced program? 
b. How are we to determine the proper 
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amount of physical activity for our camp- 
ers? 

c. Does not this question depend very largely 
on the age and sex group with which we 
are dealing? 

d. What amount of physical activity are we 
to plan for boys or for girls in camp 
groups of the following ages? 

6 to 9 12 to 15 
9 to 12 15 to 18 


e. Many of us speak glibly of the “free” 
program! The most progressive of us 
assert that modern educational philosophy 
demands that children be given unlim- 
ited freedom of choice with respect to the 
projects and activities in which they are 
to engage. Is this theory consistent with 
planning or balancing a program so that 
physical exercise shall be limited to the 
needs or the abilities of the individual or 
group? 

There are, undoubtedly, many more problems ger- 
mane to this subject which have not been touched 
upon, but which certainly will occur to the thoughtful 
and interested reader. It is earnestly urged that you 
who are experts in education in the camps,—each and 
all of you individually and collectively,—address your 
thoughts to the solution of these problems in the 
your personal camp duties and activities, and more 
especially in your professional group meetings and 
future,—in your personal thinking with respect to 


discussions.—F. L. G. 





A TASK WELL DONE 


genera of the Camping Magazine who have noted 
and frequently commented on the marked im- 
provement of the publication during the past year 
under the editorship of Mr. Frederick L. Guggen- 
heimer, will be sorry to learn that, owing to other 
heavy demands on his time, he has found it necessary 
to resign this post. His resignation, tendered early 
in the Fall, was accepted with regret by the Execu- 
tive Committee, but in the absence of any issues of 
the magazine since that time, no appropriate an- 
nouncement of it could be made until resumption of 
publication with this current issue. 

On several previous occasions Mr. Guggenheimer 
had signified his desire to be relieved from his post 
but each time was prevailed upon to continue at least 
temporarily and for as long as possible. 

Mr. Guggenheimer, through his loyalty and the 
excellence of his performance, has made a highly 
valuable contribution to camping. The. arduous 
editorial task has carried with it no reward save the 
satisfaction of a worthy undertaking well done.. 

Our retiring Editor-in-Chief takes a well deserved 
place among those who, by strong personal leader- 
ship, have carried forward the cause of camping. 
We salute him in token of our dors cape gration ick 
esteem. : a 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


such complete training as the longer courses give, but 
it is conceded that they have their place in the scheme 
of educating young people in the camp movement.” 

We have found in our experience with a two-weeks 
intensive course, that it is essential to limit those 
enrolled to two subjects, one of which occupies the 
entire morning, the other the entire afternoon. 


“Learning by Doing” 


As to activities, water sports are the phase of the 
regular Physical Education program most generally 
used in camp. Archery, riding, tennis, and to a 
lesser degree team sports, and games for younger 
children are also used. We must, then, go outside 
our customary program, for campcraft, woodcraft, 
handcraft, scout and campfire programs which are 
essential. Camp singing and dramatics and all kinds 
of group stunts such as are used at recreational 


mixers should be included. 


Actual camping experience presents a problem 
which will probably be solved by no two institutions 
in the same way. Practice counselorships in camp are 
excellent, if the camp be well chosen. If it is not, the 
counselor may get no real experience in camping out 
beyond a poorly planned trip in which mass picnick- 
ing, uncomfortable sleeping, and tenderfoot procedure 
are the order of the day. It is well to provide at least a 
week-end laboratory experience in carefully planned, 
well-ordered and supervised practice in the business of 
buying supplies, packing duffle, pitching tents, mak- 
ing comfortable beds, cooking tasty meals, and all 
the other minutiae of workmanlike, or rather woods- 
manlike camping. 

In summarizing this paper I share your surprise 
that it has taken me so long to say so little. In brief: 


(1) Camping is a valuable method of educa- 
tion which will become increasingly a part of our 
school program. 


(2) Physical Education must be ready, there- 
fore, to contribute activities appropriate to the 
camp set-up. 

(3) Physical Educationists must recognize, 
however, that their traditional activities make up 
a small and relatively unimportant part of the 
total camp program. 


(4) They must prepare, through careful 
study and practical experiencing of this pro- 
gram to make additional contributions if they 
are fitted to do so. 


(5) These additional contributions may take 
the form of new techniques such as campcraft, 
woodcraft, scouting and campfire work, or they 
may consist of coordinating the functions of 
other persons already expert in these techniques. 


(6) Teacher training in Physical Education 
should include camp leadership training only if 
the department of Physical Education is able to 
offer facilities in staff, in laboratory equipment, in 
service to students, and in securing general in- 
stitutional cooperation. 








(7) If so fitted, courses in camp leadership 
should be planned carefully in accordance with 
accepted curriculum procedures, and standards 
set up by the Camp Directors Association. 


In a word, Physical Educationists may best con- 
tribute to the development of the great possibilities 
of education through camping by an attitude of in- 
telligent foresight and unassuming cooperation. 


CAMP DIRECTORS AND THE NRA 
Tt Camp Directors of the United States are called 


upon to face one of the most important and far 
reaching decisions in the history of the organized 
camping movement. 

Shall the Organized Camps adopt a Code and en- 
roll under the banner of the N R A? 

This question will be the subject of serious and 
prolonged consideration at the National Convention 
of the C. D. A. A. in New York City next month. 
The final decision will affect every Camp and Camp 
Director. A mistake may well prove disastrous to 
all organized camps. ‘The combined wisdom of every 
thoughtful Camp Director will be needed at the Con- 
vention to arrive at the right conclusion. 

A Code is now in preparation for presentation at 
an early session of the Convention. 

Those planning to attend the Convention are urged 
to give study and thought to this matter. 

For the guidance of those who want to approach 
the matter without bias, the following phases of such 
consideration have been suggested by Mr. Wm. H. 
Ball, General Chairman of the Convention Commit- 
tee: 





1. Is the National Industrial Recovery Act in- 
tended to apply to organized summer camps? 

2. Are other educational organizations adopting 
or seriously considering adopting it? 

3. Is this the kind of thing we desire to tie up 
with? 

4. Of what value will the N R A be to me and th 
organized camping movement? ! 

5. Are the present difficulties sufficiently serious 
to justify requesting the Federal Government 
to supervise the business aspects of camps? 

6. Will the adoption of an N R A Code solve 
our problems without developitig a series of 
new ones? 

7. Will the Code, if and when adopted, apply to 
all organized camps—vwilly-nilly—or only to 
those camps which enroll, or to camps with 
directors holding membership in the C.D.A.A.? 

8. Is the N R A a short time emergency or a 
permanent undertaking? 

9. Will the administration of such a Code in- 
volve the employment of an efficient and well 
paid staff of workers, inspectors, enforcers, 
clerks, etc.? 

10. What will be the financial cost to each camp? 

11. Can the desired objectives be secured in some 
other way that will be more satisfactory? 

It is anticipated that there will be delegates from 

a wide radius in attendance when this vital matter 

comes up for discussion. 
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- (CAMP GAMES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Treasure Hunts, Tree Trails, Sand Track. Panto- 
mimes, Kim’s Game. ‘The games counselor should 
study types of activities listed above with the idea 
of securing ideas to be presented to the campers in 
his charge so that they may help him select and de- 
velop material best fitted to that particular camp. 
It has been very difficult for me to describe games of 
this type because we never play them twice the same 
way. 


Games and Play Ways for Teaching 


The increasing popularity of play ways—recrea- 
tional methods of teaching, practising, and reviewing 
—in camps provides partial evidence of the merit of 
putting fun into learning as I have presented else- 
where in Games and Game Leadership under Play 
Way Leadership. In commenting on this type of edu- 
cation, Dr. George E. Johnson says in *Education by 
Plays and Games: 

“I hold that it is one of the chief ends of education 
to develop a habit of joyousness in work. The fear 
that love of play will interfere with love of work is 
the most groundless of fears. The more a child loves 
play the more likely will he be to love work. The 
sneers that are made at the ‘sugar-coating’ of school 
work are made by those who do not understand what 
play is, or else are made at the efforts of those 
teachers who have violated play in ignorant attempts 
to utilize it. I have no plea for sugar-coated tasks, 
if they really be sugar-coated, but to sweeten work 
with a real joy in the doing is the high art of the 
genius in teaching.” 

Such games and projects would include: Aquatic 
Sports, Life Saving and First Aid, Nature Games and 
Projects, Fire Building and String Burning Contests, 
Fuzz-Stick Whittling, Signaling Contests, Knot 
Games, Compass Competitions, Scout Pace Races, 
Estimation Contests, Mimetic Exercises, Map Making, 
Tracking, Stalking and Observing. 


Night Games 


Unfortunately, very few night games can be recom- 
mended for camp. No counselor should be permitted 
to conduct a might game without the approval of the 
director. Under no circumstances, not even on the 
brightest moonlight night, should games requiring 
fast running be permitted. Falls are inevitable when 
running in the woods in the daylight, accidents are 
certain when running at night. Games which may 
be conducted at dusk and on moonlight nights with 
a reasonable degree of safety include: Bill Sikes and 
His Airplane, Flag Raiding, Jack, Show Your Light, 
Hunt the Jacks, Hunt the Whistlers, Spy in Camp, 
Airplane Smugglers, Night Sardines. 


The Game of Camping 


So far, you may have gotten the impression from 
this article that were this author directing a camp it 
would probably be a case of taking the playground 
to camp with a proverbial spree of games, just one 
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game after another, Not so! I am of the opinion 


that if this author were a camp director again he 
would try to make camping itself a game and make 
games an integrated part of the entire program. 
Working with my counselors and campers, we would 
try to put considerable creative energy, not only into 
games and recreations, but into our whole program. 
I should want my campers to think of camping as a 
game and to enjoy it as such. I should want each 
camper to think, to do, to express, and to create. In- 
deed we would create many of our own games and some 
of our game equipment, on the spot to fit the time, 
place, and activity with which the games were related. 
Of course, we should expect counselors to set fine 
patterns and to educate campers along these lines 
only when they had either this kind of experience or 
this kind of training. Assuming that the counselors 
were just ordinary untrained leaders, I should recog- 
nize that a real job in leadership confronted me in 
developing a balanced program of camp games and 
recreations. But that is another story. 





BOY SCOUTS CELEBRATE 
TWENTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY 


wn the evening of Feb. 8th, Boy Scouts all over 
O the country will, as usual, observe the founding 
of the Scout Movement in America by the impressive 
ceremonial of re-taking the Scout Oath and Law 
either in small Troop groups or in large public meet- 
ings. When one considers that this means that over 
a million Scouts and Scout leaders are involved in this 
observance one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
magnitude and significance of the event. 

Other forms of celebration and special programs 
will continue during the rest of the Scout Anniver- 
sary Week, noteworthy among which will be the fea- 
ture of outstanding interest, President Roosevelt’s 
radio address, Feb. 10, at which time Scouts will be 
reminded graphically that they are not only mem- 
bers of local Troops and Councils but individual links 
in a great national movement, all dedicated to the 
ideals of Scouting, wearing the same uniform and 
following the same program of healthy outdoor life 
and friendly service. 

One of the most dramatic features connected with 
this important broadcast will be the announcement at 
that time by the President of a National Good Turn 
to be undertaken by Scouts and Scout Leaders. The 
Scouts and their leaders are holding themselves in 
readiness and fully mobilized for. whatever activity 
for public good they are to be asked to perform as 
part of the Scout Birthday observance, but up to 
that time they will have no idea what that activity 
will be. 

It is particularly appropriate that President 
Roosevelt should be the sponsor of this enterprise as’ 
he has been for many years vitally interested m 
Scouting and was one of the prime movers in the 
early days of the Boy Scout Foundation of Greater 
New York. He is by virtue of his office as President 


of the United States, also Honorary President of the pe. | 


Boy Scouts of America. 
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‘FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF - 


NOTHER camp season has become history. Along 
with the usual program of ‘water sports and 
canoeing and sailing, land sports, mountain 

climbing, treking and autoing, what cultural program 

was presented in your camp? In addition to good 
music and drama as over and above minstrel shows, 
circus and’ vaudeville—which have their place but 
which should not monopolize the stage—what other 





-stimulus did you give to mental alertness and appre- 


ciation of the fine, the beautiful? 

Was your library used? If so, how much? Did 
campers bring along with them from their homes 
books and magazines not up to the camp standard? 
Were you troubled by the Funny Strips being mailed 
in? Did you take any stand on that point or don’t 
you consider it vital? Do your campers have the 
privilege of reading during rest hour? Are your 
Juniors read to during any portion of that period? 
Do you have Counselors read long successively from 
some good book between tattoo and taps? Do you al- 
low for a Sunday reading period? We know of one 
tent of girls this summer who read in five weeks, Mor- 
ley’s “Where the Blue Begins,” Stribling’s “A Passage 
to Benares,” Wallace’s “The Investors,” Cobb’s 
“Speaking of Operations” and Benet’s “The King of 
the Cats” all aloud. 

In a camp where activities were optional, to be con- 
sistent, the reading program would also be optional. 
One girl’s reading list this summer comprised “Roll- 
ing Wheels,” “Book of Courage,” “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” “Robin Hood,” “Water Babies,” “Cap- 
tains Courageous,” “Child Life,” and “John Mar- 
tin’s.”” 
good progress in all camp athletics and artistic and 
musical activities. In a tent across the path another 
girl read ““Maul’s House Mystery,” “Cobweb Castle,” 
“Murder in the Squiré’s Pew” and was reported inci- 
dentally as not so able in camp activities. 


Books Campers Will Like 


“My Boys” (Viking Press) translated from the 
Swedish is a distinguished piece of book making, illus- 
trated by beautiful lithographs done by a Swedish 
artist. 

“A Mischief in Mayfield,” a sequel to “The Terrible 
Nuisance” by Peggy Bacon, author and artist, is now 
out and receives very favorable comment. It is for the 


_ ages of seven to ten. Another folk tale for Juniors 


is Joseph Jacob’s “Johnny Cake,” simply told and 
illustrated with Broack’s drawings of fine humor and 
vigor. 

Do you know the book “Told Under the Green Um- 
brella,” a collection of well known make-believe tales 
for young children? A committee for the Associa- 
tions for Childhood Education has just published a 
companion volume, “Told Under the Blue Umbrella” 
for children a bit older, containing realistic modern 
stories. For those who like Indian books there is 


“Red People of the Wooded Country” by Therese O. 


| _ Deming, for children seven to nine, illustrated. 


Anne Eaton pronounces “Happy Holidays” by 


| " Eleanor Graham (E. P. Dutton), the most readable 
a 7 , book we have on holiday folk lore for bays and girls. 


The same girl was interested and making: 





_ GENUINE 
NARRAGANSETT 


MATS 


for gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tumbling. Makers of mats — 
and gymnasium apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to insti- 
tutions. Send for circular and low factory prices. 





NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


200 Vale St. Pawtucket, R. I. 
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It gives the meaning and history back of the days 
and describes the fun and good times in the celebra- 
tion of them which children themselves can make 
& good thing in itself. “The Midsummer Watch” 
in London is fascinatingly described and we are 
told that the origin of the word bonfire as used 
in the sixteenth century was that the fires brought 
good feeling between neighbors and even changed 
enemies into friends—and this before the days of 
marshmallows too. 

“The Timber Trail” (Appleton-Century) by Mar- 
istan Chapman, a sequel to that good story “Wild 
Cat Range” is pronounced even better than its pre- 
decessor. It is laid in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Tennessee and in a well woven plot covers timber 
troubles, a forest fire and other incidents, as well as 
portraying the charm and humor native to the moun- 
tain country in perfect idiom. It would certainly in- 
terest most boys in camp. 

In the “North Woods” by William Irving (Put- 
nam) a town boy with a guide camps, fishes, hunts at 
night with a jack light, shoots rapids, has his canoe 
wrecked by a tornado and so forth. Macmillan has 
brought out Langstreth’s “In Scarlet and Plain 
Clothes,” a book packed full of historical information, 
a complete account of the formation, training and 
achievements of the Canadian Mounted Police, a nar- 
rative which never ceases to be thrilling and dramatic. 
“The Search Relentless” by Constance Skinner is a 
stirring novel dealing with the famous police force 
which would be the more enjoyed after Langstreth’s 
book. 

Eric Daglish’s “How to See Beasts,” illustrated by 
Daglish wood cuts, includes what the boy and girl 
and adult untrained in biology want to know. It 
covers four divisions, vegetable feeders with hoofs, 
beasts of prey, gnawers and monkeys. 

The Nature Counselor and perhaps the Director 
might be interested in “Insects, Man’s Chief Competi- 
tors,” published by Flint and Metcalf in the Cen- 
tury of Progress series: The first chapter “How In- 
sects Fight Man” deals with the problem whether in- 
sects will eventually wrest the earth from man’s con- 
trol.—_—BLANCHE CaRsTENs. 
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PROGRESS OF AFFAIRS AT THE NATIONAL 


OFFICE OF THE C.D.A.A. 


R. F. PURCELL, President 


SHOULD like to make at this time a brief re- 
| port of what is being done at the National Head- 
quarters. 


The co-operation being shown by members in un- 
dertaking committee work is most gratifying and the 
Convention Committee in particular is devoting many 
hours weekly to promoting the forthcoming National 
Convention which should be one of the best in the his- 
tory of the Association. 

The National Office is open daily from 9 a. m. to 
5 p.m. Our National Secretary, Mr. Robert Den- 
niston, is volunteering his services and giving time to- 
taling over fifty hours a week. In addition to being 
in charge of the office and its personnel he serves as 
liaison officer between the various Committee Chair- 
men and the Executive Committee. 


The Executive Committee has met once a week reg- 
ularly for many months past, holding sessions which 
have sometimes extended from five o’clock in the af- 
ternoon until well past midnight. It has functioned 
in perfect harmony and in close cooperation and I 
regret that space prevents me from telling you in 
detail all the splendid work that this committee has 
done during the past year. . 

Unfortunately the first (and, I hope, the last) as- 
sessment in the history of the organization was neces- 
sary during the present administration. This measure 
has caused considerable criticism from those who did 
not perhaps entirely understand the situation. I am 
personally responsible for this assessment and am 
willing to assume the full blame for it. This action 
seemed to me the only possible one to take so that we 
might balance our budget and permit the next admin- 
istration to start with a clean slate. 


At this time no salaries whatever are being paid at 
the National Office nor are we paying any rent though 
we occupy a suite of three large and well equipped 
offices at the Hotel Commodore. Through the efforts 
of Miss Emily H. Welch, past president of the Asso- 
ciation, and the courtesy of the Emergency Work 
Bureau we have the services without cost to the Asso- 
ciation of two secretaries. Our monthly budget for 
operating expense has been set at seventy-five dollars, 
which is certainly an incredibly small sum considering 
all the work that is being turned out. 

Herewith is a list of the Standing and Special Com- 
mittees which have been functioning during the pres- 
ent administration: 


Board of Advisors 


‘Mr. Harold I. Ickes 
Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Dr. John H. Finley 
Mr. Gustavus Kirby 


(Others pending acceptance) 


Advisory Board of Education Committee 


Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
Dr. F. B. Robinson 
Dr. W. W. Charters 
Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck 
Dr. Wm. K. Kilpatrick 
Dr. Maurice Bigelow 
Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell 
Dr. Jay B. Nash 
Dr. John Withers 
Standing Committees 
FinaNcE— 
Robert L. Howard, Chairman 
Frank S. Hackett 
Dr. Eugene H. Lehman 
Procram— 
Lee F. Hanmer, Chairman 
Miss Mary Arnold 
Miss Emilia Thoorsell 
MEMBERSHIP— 
A. J. S. Martin, Chairman 
Edward M. Healy 
Raymond C. Frank 
Miss Emilia Thoorsell 
William Rothenberg 
Miss Esther Waldo 
Harry Sperling 
GRIEVANCE— 
William L. Ball, Chairman 
Mrs. E. L. Gulick 
Miss Laura I. Mattoon 
ProMoTIonN— 
George Denniston, Chairman 
Miss Esther Waldo 
ConvENTION— 
William H. Ball, Chairman 
Miss Ruby M. Joliffe 
L. L. McDonald 
REsEARCH— 
Herbert H. Twining 
TRANSPORTATION 
Arnold M. Lehman, Chairman 
William H. Ball 
Lrcat— 
Lester Rabbino, Chairman 
Louis Fleisher 
EpucaTion-—— 
Dr. Frank Astor, Chairman 
Miss Ethel Perrin 
R. K. Atkinson 
Lee Hanmer 
Gustavus Kirby 
Special Committees 
Col L. L. Rice, Chairman 
Camp InsurancE— 
Aaron J. Mirski 
Lester Rabbino 
Dwight L. Rogers, Jr. 
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PusLicatTions CoMMITTEE— 
Miss Emily H. Welch 
Miss Elizabeth D. Embler 
Walter S. Cowing 
Robert Denniston 
Margaret P. Chalmers 


ENDOWMENT Funp ComMMITTEE— 
Rap1io— 

Charles B. Cranford 

Hubert E. Brown 

Townsend D. MacCoun 

Mrs. Maude L. Dryden 


NRA Copre— 
Robert L. Howard, Chairman 
Lester Rabbino 
Dr. Lloyd B. Sharpe 
Louis Fleisher 
Raymond C. Frank 
Joseph I. Gorfinkle 
Alfred R. Jayson 


CouNSELOR SELECTION— 


James S. Peace 
Charles B. Cranford 
C. R. Hubbard 


ORGANIZATION LITERATURE— 
Miss Emilia’Thoorsell, Chairman 


Miss Hazel Allen 
Miss Janet McKellar 
L. L. McDonald 
Karl D. Hesley 


Nominatine (for 1934-35)— 
Miss Laura I. Mattoon 


SECTION NEWS 


ee Tenth Annual Conference of the PACIFIC 
SECTION will take place on March 22nd and 
23rd at Asilomar, California, according to an an- 
nouncement received from Mr. John C. Neubauer, 
| Chairman of the Conference Committee. We also 
have word from Mr. C. Walton Johnson, President 
of the SOUTHERN SECTION, that his Section will 
hold its annual meeting, Feb. 16th and 17th at Assem- 
bly Inn, Montreat, North Carolina, a place memor- 
able to many of our members who enjoyed its fine 
hospitality last year during the National Convention. 
We hope to give a full account of both these confer- 
ences at a later date. 


The MID-WEST SECTION is undergoing a re- 
construction and reports through its President, Mrs. 
L. A. Bishop, that more detailed information will be 
forthcoming later. As already announced in the last 
CDAA News, a highly active MID-WEST Girl Scout 
Camp Directors group has been organized, with Miss 

| Ruth C. Pease of the Chicago Girl Scout Staff as its 

™e President. This Section has already held two inter- 
» esting sessions, both in Chicago. 

Under the efficient leadership of Mr. Ernest P. 

Roberts, the NEW YORK SECTION has been ac- 

@ complishing an outstanding piece of work this last 

7 Early in the fall a complete schedule of six- 
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osmopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a larger circulation among 
substantial prospects at a lower rate than any 
other medium with an established camp de- 
partment. 








More than 1,670,000 copies monthly 


57th Street at Sth Avenue New York 








teen contemplated meetings was mapped out and 
made public. This schedule includes, in addition to 
the regular Board Meetings, monthly general Section 
meetings and special Men’s and Women’s group 
meetings. The fall program started off in splendid 
style with the exceptionally delightful and informa- 
tional meeting at the Edith Macy Training Camp for 
Girl Scout Leadership at Briar Cliff Manor, N. Y., 
which was arranged at the invitation of Miss Hazel 
Allen of the Girl Scouts, Inc., who is Vice President 
of thee NEW YORK SECTION. General Section 
Meetings will be held Jan. 19th, March 16th and 
April 20th and there will be a Men and Women’s 
Group meeting Feb. 2nd. As the magazine goes to 
press the general meeting of Jan. 19th is being an- 
ticipated as one of special interest. Dr. Marion 
Kenworthy formerly of the Institute for Child Guid- 
ance and now lecturer at the New York School of 
Social Work will talk on the subject of “The Younger 
Child,” a theme which should appeal to all camp 
leaders. 

One of the best sessions of the year for the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SECTION was held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia on the evening of January 
19th. Raymond F. Purcell, National President, was 
the guest of honor and addressed the group after the 
round table discussion on the subject of “The Possi- 
bilities of the Camping Movement During 1934.” 

* * & 


At an assembly of camp directors and others active 
in the movement in the New England states, meeting 
in Boston on January 27th, President Purcell was 
scheduled to address the gathering on National 
C.D.A.A. affairs, in response to the invitation of H. 
W. Gibson. 


HOTEL COMMODORE RATES > 
FOR C. D. A. A. DELEGATES 


I ie management of the Hotel Commodore which is 
to be the headquarters for the C. D. A. A. Na- 
tional Convention in February has advised the Con- 
vention Committee of the following rates which will 
be in effect at that time. 
Single rooms: $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00. 
Double rooms: $4.50, $5.00, $6.00 and $7.00. 
Rooms with twin beds: $6.00, $8.00 and $10.00. 
Suites: $12.00, $20.00 and $25.00. 
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THE CAMPING MAGAZINE @- 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


for the 


Fiftieth Anniversary Convention and Exposition 


of 


The Camp Directors Association 


Hotel Commodore, New York City 
February 22, 23, 24, 1934 


GENERAL TOPIC: YOUTH LEADERSHIP THROUGH CAMPING 


THURSDAY, Fesrvary 22 


11:30 to 2:00 p. m. 
Registration of delegates. Visit to the Exhibits. 


2:00 to 3:30 p. m. 
Opening Session of the Convention— 
Community Singing. 
Address of Welcome. 


Presentation of Camping Code in Tentative 
Form. 


Address: The Place of Camping in Training 
for Citizenship in the New Social Order. 


3:45 to 5:15 p. m. 


Four Seminar group meetings on topics of live inter- 
est to camp directors and counsellors. (In 
charge of Seminar Committee.) 


5:30 to 7:15 p. m. | 


Informal Dinner Groups. Visit to the Exhibits. 


7:30 to 10:30 p. m. 


Reception and Recreation Period—7 :30 to 8:30 p. m. 
(In charge of Recreation Committee.) 
General Session: 8:30 to 10:30 p. m.— 
Community Singing. 
Two addresses on the general theme: 
ation for Youth Through Camping.” 


“Recre- 


FRIDAY, Fresrvary 23 


8:00 to 9:45 a. m. 
Visit to Exhibits. 


10:00 a. m. to 12:00 noon 
General Session— 
Community Singing. 
Two addresses on general subject: “Camping 
as a Factor in Character Development.” 


12:30 to 2:00 p. m. 


Informal group and individual luncheon conferences, 
to continue discussion of seminar topics. 


Visit to the Exhibits. 
2:00 p. m. 


Annual business meeting for- members. 
officers and adoption of resolutions. 


Afternoon open for visits to exhibits and trips about 
the city for those not attending meeting. 


Election of 


Informal seminars may be held at this time. Rooms 
will be provided by Seminar Committee. 


6:00 to 8:00 p. m. 


Informal dinner groups. 


8:00 to 10:30 p. m. 
General Session— 
Community Singing. 
Addresses: “Training of Leaders.” 


“Training One’s Own Leaders.” 
“The Development and Guidance of 


Children Through Activities in 


Camp.” 
“Camping as Developed in State 
and National Parks.” 
This general session is devoted chiefly to the work 
in organization camps as it affects the camping move- 
ment as a whole. 


SATURDAY, Fesrvary 24 


8:00 to 9:00 p. m. 
Visit to the Exhibits. 


9:00 to 10:30 a. m. 


Four seminar groups, using the panel plan of dis- * 


cussion, for topics of live interest to camp di- 
rectors and counsellors. (In charge of the Semi- 
nar Committee. ) 
10:45 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 
General Session— 
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Community Singing. 

Two addresses on the general subject: “The 
Educational Aspects of Camping and Its 
Place in Developing Leadership for the Con- 
structive Use of Leisure.” 


12:30 to 1:30 p. m. 
Visit to the Exhibits. 


1:15 to 5:00 p. m. 


Annual Association Banquet—Fiftieth anniversary 
of organized camping. (In charge of Banquet 
Committee. ) 


8:00 to 10:30 p. m. 


General Session— 






Community Singing. 

Summary of seminar discussions by the chair- 
man of the Seminar Committee. 

Presentation for discussion of the proposed camp 
code by the chairman of the Code Committee. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE BANQUET 
A CONVENTION FEATURE 


- banquet at this year’s Convention is of out- 
standing significance and interest. 

It is to be a “Golden Jubilee,” commemorating 
Fifty Years of Organized Camping. 

The Banquet Committee is making every effort to 
insure the success of this occasion and will shortly 
announce the names of notable speakers who will take 
part in the program. 

Seating arrangements provide for tables at which 
may be seated camp groups, to include -directors, 
counsellors and other staff members, former campers 
and patrons. 
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Redbook Magazine 


is read by men and women, fathers and mothers, in 
city and suburban areas. It is wise to put your adver- 
tisement where both parents can see it, in a magazine 
which is most often selected as a medium for adver- 
tising by Camp Directors. We will be glad to welcome 
you at our office: 


Redbook, Camp Department 
The McCall Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 3-4600 














SPECIAL FARES TO 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


E dae Transportation Committee of which Arnold M. 
Lehman is chairman announces that it has pro- 
cured for members coming to New York City for the 
National Convention in February the most satisfac- 
tory railroad rates with which the C. D. A. A. has 
ever been favored. | 

The regular one-way fare, plus one-third, will be 
the charge for round trip tickets good travelling by 
the same route both ways or going and returning via 
different routes. These tickets will be placed on sale 
from approximately Feb. 17th to 22nd and will be 
good for the return trip any time within thirty days 
of date of purchase. 

In order to secure C. D. A. A. Convention rate 
tickets it will be necessary to present a special certifi- 
cate which may be obtained by request to the Na- 
tional Headquarters of the Association. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION COMMITTEES — 1934 


1934 GENERAL CoNVENTION CoMMITTEE— 


9 William H. Ball, Chair. Miss Esther Waldo 


ce of Miss Ruby M. Joliffe Miss Emilia Thoorsell 
es in L. L. McDonald Arnold M. Lehman 
| Lee F. Hanmer Dr. Frank S. Lloyd 
State Frank S. Hackett George Denniston 
‘ Wm. A. Stumpp 
i, Procram CoMMITTEE— 


Lee F. Hanmer, Chairman Miss Mary Arnold 
Miss Emilia Thoorsell Dr. E. K. Fretwell 
Dr. Frank Astor 





Banevet CoMMITTEE— 


Frank S. Hackett, Chair. Philip Fagans 

E. A. Hungerford H. C. Beckman 

Dr. George L. Meylan Miss Eleanor Deming 
Miss Laura B. Garett Miss Emily H. Welch 








@ Promotion CommitTEE— 


@ George Denniston, Chairman Miss Esther Waldo 
@ ACR. Klemer A. J. S. Martin 






Miss Hazel Allen 





SEMINAR CoMMITTEE— 


Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Chair. A. R. Klemer 
Ernest P. Roberts Dr. Eugene I., Swan 
Miss Louise P. Blackham Miss Janet McKellar 
William Rothenberg Mrs. H. N. Bratley 
Miss Hazel Allen Dr. E. K. Fretwell 

R. K. Atkinson 


Exuisits ComMMITTEE— ie 
William A. Stumpp, Chair. of Commercial Exhibits 
Wm. C. Wessel, Chairman of Educational Exhibits 

Alfred R. Jayson Mrs. H. N. Bratley 
Harold Confer Mrs. Maude L. Dryden 
Mrs. Blanche Carstens 


RecerptTion CoMMITTEE— 
Miss Esther Waldo, Chairman E. P. Roberts 
Miss Elizabeth D. Embler 
Recreation CoMMITTEE— 


Miss Emilia Thoorsell, Chair. Robert Denniston 
Miss Marjorie Heath 


Forzicn RepreszntTaTive—E. J. Londow. 
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We specialize in supplying the following for 


CAMPS and SCHOOLS 


DIETITIANS, CHEFS, BAKERS, PASTRY 
COOKS, COOKS (MALE AND FEMALE) 


WITH THEIR COMPLETE STAFFS 


CWO OD 
TELEPHONE HUBBARD 3580 


MISS BRIDGES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
26A DOCK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





See Us at CDAA National Convention and Exposition 
VISIT OUR BOOTH 


r 








FOR RENT OR SALE 


Twenty Acres Lake Shore Property 
Lake Chautauqua, New York 
ideal for Summer Camp 
Reasonable Terms 
MISS MARGARET WILCOX, 
124 West 86th Street, New York City 











“NEW ENGLAND’S OWN” 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
OF FINE FOODS 


Wholesale Only 


BEEF, MUTTON, LAMB, VEAL, PORK, HAMS, 
BACON, SAUSAGE, POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE, EGGS, OLIVES, OILS—FRESH, SALT 
AND SMOKED FISH—FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES—CANNED FOODS, PRESERVES AND 
BIRDSEYE FROSTED FOODS 


Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Company 


BLACKSTONE, NORTH AND NORTH CENTRE STREETS 
BOSTON, MASS. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933 
Of THE CAMPING MAGAZINE, published monthly, October-June, 

inclusive, at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1933. 


State of New York 
County of New York (Manhattan) ss 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared James W. Poe, who, hows been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the Publisher of “The Camping 

' * and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 


ns. 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager, are: Publisher, The Camping Magazine 
Company, 121 East 42nd St., New York City; Editor, Frederick L. Gug- 
oe 121 East 42nd St., New York City; Managing Editor, None; 

usiness Manager, None. 

2. That the owner is: The Camping Magazine Company, 121 East 42nd 
St., New York City; James W. Poe, 121 East 42nd St., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
cages or other securities are: None. 

. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 

upon the books of the c any as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than as so stated by him. 
TAMES W. POE 


Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of October, 1933. of 
( Seal.) | HARRY FEIGAN 


(My commission expires March 30, 1934.) 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 


CAMPS INVITED TO JOIN 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


ROMINENT space has been reserved for the Educa- q 
tional Exhibits at the forthcoming Convention | 
All Association members who are — 


and Exposition. 
directors of private camps are invited to participate. 

The Committee in charge, under the chairmanship 
of Wm. C. Wessels, suggests that each exhibiting 
director display a plan of his camp, with booklets and 
other publicity matter, and such pictures as may he 
of informative interest. These pictures should be 
of good size, at least 8 x 10 inches, whether originals 
or enlargements. 

Table space is being provided for such exhibits as 
arts and crafts and other handiwork of campers. 

Camps desiring to put on an especially attractive 
Educational Exhibit, subject to the Committee’s ap- 
proval, may arrange for exhibit booths measuring 
7x 7 feet. : 

For details and particulars communicate promptly 
with Wm. C. Wessels, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS’ CONFERENCE 


"HE Central States conference of Camp Fire Girls, 

Inc., will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, March 

19-21, and the Pacific Coast Conference will be held 
in Oakland, California, March 25-28. 


CPA SERVICES GIVEN 
TO AID ASSOCIATION 


AMP directing is, with many of us, a means of live- 
lihood. In some professions, notably medicine, 
there are occasions when one’s only compensation 1s 
the satisfaction of alleviating pain. Then again one 
is sometimes prompted to labor purely for his love 
of some particular cause. Such an unusual service 
of this kind has been rendered to the National C. D. 
A. A. for almost two years and to the New York 
Section for more than two years that it is fitting we 
should make public ‘acknowledgment to our members. 
The expert services of a Certified Public Account- 
ant are not only of great value to every business but 
they are almost absolutely necessary to an organiza- 
tion such as ours. Yet we have not been financially 
able to afford the fees for the several comprehensive 
audited statements that have been prepared for us 
not only without charge but even at considerable 
personal sacrifice in time and cash outlay on the part 
of a Certified Public Accountant. His has been a 
far greater service by one entirely outside the ranks 
of our membership than is rendered by most of our 
own members. . 
To you, Mr. Shacknow, we doff our hats and say 
“Thank you,” for giving these valued professional 


services to our Association, actuated solely by an m | 


“% 
a? 


terest in serving the youth of our land through those 


who are working for the cause of camping. 


Should any of our members wish to express their “ 


appreciation individually they may do so by ad 


dressing Mr. William M. Shacknow at 10 East 40th | 


Sk 


Street, New York City. 
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Advertising rates at this heading, supplied upon request. 
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Archery Supplies 


Indian Archery & Toy Corp 
210-212-214 Fulton av Evansville Ind 
Outdoor Supply Co Inc Bs Madison av 


w York N Y 
Rounsevelle-Rohm Box 300 
Hazel Crest IIl 


Arts and Crafts Material 


American Crayon Co The Sandusky Ohio 
Art-Craft Industries 
W eaving “ net no loom required 
6 Church omerines Mass 
Buffalo Bhewkat “Mig Co 145 
Buffalo N Y 


Dannenhauer C W 141-43 N 4th 
Philadelphia Pa 
Dixon William Inc 32-34-36 E Kinney 
Newark N J 
110 Fulton New York N Y 
36 W 47th New York N Y 
Hammett J L Co Kendall Sq 
Cambridge Mass 
Holley Associates The 
Ye Susan Burr Hooked Rug Machine 
Torrington Conn 
Kuempel Co Riverside Dr 
Guttenberg Lowa 
Reed Loom Co Springfield O 
Riebe Erwin M Co 159 E 60th 
New York N Y 
Tea Tile Mfg Co The Newton la 


Basswood—Puzzle Stock 


New England Panel Co 7 Charlton 
Everett Mas; 


Bedding 
Englander Spring Bed 2 100 W 32d 
New York N Y 
Beds 


Englander Spring Bed Co 100 W 32d 
New York N Y 

Outdoor Supply Co Inc 168 Madison av 
New York N Y 


Beverages 


Stevenot Chas J] & Co Inc 

Kwik Maid ge eptee for hot chocolate 
"earl New York N Y 

Wander Co The 


valtine 
180 N Michigan av Chicago Ili 


Blankets 


Outdoor Supply Co Inc 168 Madison av 
New York N Y 

Strong Hewat & Co 51 Madison av 
New York N Y 


Boats and Canoes 


Pioneer Mfg Co 617 Perry 
Middlebury Ind 


Books on Camping 


Association Press 347 Madison av 
New York N Y 


Cameras 
Agfa Ansco Corp Binghamton N Y 


Camp Advertising 


tshirt (magazine) 

7th and 8th av New York N Y 
Redbook "Magazine 

30 Park av New York N Y 


Camp Outfitters 


Outdoor Supply Co Inc 168 Madison av 
New York N Y¥ 


Camp & School Outfitters 


McCarthy & Simon Inc 7-9 W 36th 
New York N Y 


Chemicals 


Central Scientific Co 
458 E Ohio St Chicago II 


| Cots 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Atlanta Ga 


Cot Pads 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Atlanta Ga 


Clock Movements & Clock Case 
Drawings 


Kuempel. Co Riverside Dr 
Guttenberg lowa 


Dart Games 


Indian Archery & Toy Corp 
210-212-214 Fulton av Evansville Ind 


Developing & Printing 
Fotoshop Inc 136 W 32d New York N Y 


Drop Curtains for Cabins 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills Atlanta Ga 


Duffel and Camping Bags 


Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills Atlanta Ga 


Electrical Projects for Vocational 
Classes 


Kuempel Co Riverside Dr 
Guttenberg Iowa 


Emblems and Trophies 


Association Press 347 Madison av 
New York N Y 
Turbyville Fred 225 E Redwood 
Baltimore Md 


Fire Prevention Equipment 


Fenwick-Reddaway Mfg Co 46 Paris 
Newark N J 


Flags, Pennants, Banners 


Outdoor Supply Co Inc 168 Madison av 
New York 3 


Food Supplies 
Wales Co The 9 Cedar 
Newton Centre Mass 
Wander Co The 


Ovaltine 
180 N Michigan av Chicago IIl 


Furniture 


Kuempel Co 
Knock-Down unfinished for vocational 
classes 
Riverside Dr Guttenberg lowa 


Games 


Indian Archery & Toy Corp 
210-212-214 Fulton av Evansville Ind 


Hardware 


Kuempel Co 
Special for vocational classes 
Riverside Dr Guttenberg Iowa 


Hospital Supplies 


Englander Spring Bed Co 
100 W 32d New York N Y 


Jams 
Wales Co The 9 Cedar 
Newton Centre Mass 
Jellies 


Wales Co The 9 Cedar 
Newton Centre Mass 


Laundries 
Fox Square Laundry Co I 








1471 Edgewater Rd Bronx New York N Y 





Leathercraft ~— 


Dannenhauer C 
141- 43, \N 4th Philadelphia Pa 
Graton & Knight Co 
356 Franklin Worcester Mass 


Manual Training Equipment 
Buffalo Dental Mfg Co 
45 Kehr Buffalo N Y 
Dixon William Inc 32-34-36 E Kinney 
Newark N J 
ue Fulton New York N Y 
6 W 47 New York N Y 
Holiey Pa The 
Ye Susan Burr Hooked Kug Machine 
Torrington Conn 


Medals-Jewelry, etc. 


Turbyville Fred 225 E Redwood 
Baltimore Md 


Microscopes 


Central Scientific Co 
458 E Ohio St Chicago II 


Mosquito & Fly Spray 
John Opitz Inc 5014 39th 
Long Island City N Y 


Motion Picture Equipment 


Agia Ansco Corp Binghamton N Y 
Fotoshop Inc 136 W 32d New York N Y 
oss Herman Enterprises Inc 
630 9th av New York N Y 
Willoughbys 


110 West 32d New York N Y 


Motion Picture Films 
Ross Herman Enterprises Inc 
9th av New York N Y 
Willoughbys 


110 West 32d New York N \¥ 


Nature Study Supplies 


Central Scientific Co 
458 E Ohio St Chicago Ili 


Oars & Paddles 


Pioneer Mfg Co 617 Perry 
Middlebury Ind 


Paper Products 


Premier Paper Co 417 5th av 
New York N Y 


Photographic Materials 
Agfa Ansco Corp Binghamton N Y 


Photographic Su upysics 
Fotoshop Inc 136 32d New York N Y 


Plywood 


New England Panel Co 
7 Charlton Everett Mass 


Post Cards 


Artvue Post Card Co 

225 5th Ave New York N Y 
Glasier Herbert E & Co 
421 Dudley Boston (Roxbury Sta) Mass 


Sheepskin Craft Supplies 


Graton & Knight Co. 
356 Franklin, Worcester, Mass. 


Shuffleboard Equipment 


Shutfleboard Equipment Co 
So Madison Nappanee Ind 


Tents 


Outdoor Supply Co Inc 
1 Madison av New York N Y 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills Atlanta Ga 


Water Supply System 


Fenwick-Reddaway 4 Co 
6 Paris Newark N J 

















Announeing .... 


an outstanding plan to facilitate the installation” 


and teaching of a Leathercraft program in your camp 


SP) 


th 


+E. 
t 
Fi 


this summer. 


This announcement will be made in complete detail at the : 
Camp Directors’ Exposition, February 22nd, 23rd and 24th 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York City. If you want to 
know how to take full advantage of this ideally suited camp— 
craft, do not fail to stop at the booth of the Graton & Knight 

Leathercraft Studios when you attend the Exposition. If you — 
are unable to attend, be sure to write for this information. 





Leathercraft is a very economical 
and highly educational craft, and 
by its very nature ideal for camp 
work. It offers the young camper 
an opportunity to make any num- 
ber of practical and _ beautiful 
articles both for camp use and to 


take home. 








LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 
4 Graton & Knight Company | 





360 Franklin St., Worcester, Mass. 4 
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